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THE FIRST REGIMENT 
GEORGIA VOLUNTEERS THE MEXICAN WAR 


The admission Texas into the Union was the im- 
mediate and obvious cause the war between the 
United States and Mexico, but desire extend the 
national boundaries was undoubtedly factor which 
influenced the American people welcome fight 
with their hostile neighbors the South. Furthermore, 
acts cruelty credited the Mexicans the Texan 
war for independence, linked with the apparent lack 
bravery and chivalry the Mexican General Santa 
Anna, caused American opinion, according editorial 
comment, brand all Mexicans persons in- 
describable evil who should wiped 

Though contrary opinion has been expressed for 
many years, President James Polk did not want the 
war with Mexico. the first place, almost pre- 
posterous place the responsibility the war 
man who was both uninspiring and uninspired. 
had neither the temperament nor genius play the 
role brilliant villian, nor daring and unscrupulous 
player upen the chess board pan-American politics. 
has been called Polk, The Mendacious, but 
reality should rather have been known Polk, The 
Mediocre. All the President’s confidential orders the 
government, even the sealed orders Commodore 
Sloat the Pacific, were emphatically unwarlike 


Justin Smith, War With vols., New York, 1919), 117-119, 
123-125. 
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tone. When sent John Slidell Mexico negotiate 
for the purchase California and New Mexico, the 
basis the President’s instructions dealing with 
the Mexican Government was that rather than precipi- 
tate war for the sake obtaining California, was 
determined drop the matter until more propitious 
opportunity presented 

While Polk was using every rational method con- 
ciliate Mexico with the cooperation the State De- 
partment, popular opinion, favor war, was work- 
ing itself into white heat. The expansionists wanted 
not only California but also New Mexico. These brass- 
throated proponents Manifest Destiny embarrassed 
the Polk Administration every hand, and the 
President was forced abandon his policy peace 
and appeasement when the situation developed into 
crisis result General Zachry Taylor’s march 
across the Nueces 

There was stretch territory sixty miles wide be- 
tween the Nueces River and the Rio Grande which 
both governments claimed. For more than century 
the Nueces had been the boundary Texas, but when 
Santa Anna consented the independence Texas 
also agreed that the Rio Grande would henceforth 
the boundary line between Texas and Mexico. This 
agreement was repudiated the Mexican Govern- 
ment. After the annexation Texas the United States 
Government considered the territory its own property. 
Early 1846, General Zachry Taylor was ordered 
take possession the disputed area. the eyes 
the Mexicans this was act invasion. Mexican 
military force crossed the Rio Grande and fell upon 
reconnoitering party belonging Taylor’s command. 
All the Americans were either killed captured. Here 

2. Smith, War With Mezico, I, 128-134, note 22; George L. Rives, United 


States and Mexico, 1821-1848 (2 vols., New York, 1918), II, 68-80. 
3. Smith, War With Mezico, I, 138-155. 
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was the opportunity for war, quite seasoned with the 
sauce plausibility, which the expansionists lost 
time 

May 11, 1846, President Polk presented his 
message Congress urging war with Mexico. 
emphasized Mexican aggressions and declared that 
Mexico “has invaded our territory and has shed 
American blood American soil,” and that that 
government was forcing his hand. justify his re- 
quest for declaration war, said: 

war exists, and notwithstanding all our efforts avoid it, 
exists the act Mexico herself, are called upon every 
consideration duty and patriotism vindicate with decision 
and honor the rights and interests our country invoke 
the prompt action Congress recognize the existence war 
and place the disposal the Executive the means 
prosecuting the war with vigor and thus hastening the restoration 

The message was met with opposition the Senate 
because group led John Calhoun refused 
swallow the President’s explanation that Mexico was 
the aggressor. But all efforts delay consideration 
the war issue, allow for further investigation, were 
lost the prompt and positive action the House 
Representatives. The House whipped bill into shape 
almost immediately which proposed that Polk should 
authorized accept volunteers and repel invasion. 
The House passed the bill 174 14, and the Senate 
The rapidly growing war fever did not permit 
calm deliberation, and provisions were made for first 
class war. 

The bill May 13th gave the President the authority 
use the army, navy, the militia, and not more than 
50,000 volunteers, who would serve twelve months 


4. Smith, War With Mezico, I, 141-143, 145-160; Rives, United States and 
1821-1848, 118-127, 135-136. 


5. J. D. Richardson, comp., Messages and Papers of the Presidents (10 vols., 
New York, 1897), VI, 2292-2293. 


6. one War With Mezico, I, 183; Congressional Globe, 29th Cong., 1st sess., 
57, 912. 
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after reaching the rendezvous, the end the 
war unless sooner expend not more 
than $10,000,000 put the navy war footing, and 
order general increase the rank and file the 
regular Meanwhile, the President issued 
proclamation which announced appeal had 
been made last resort injured The 
impression had been spread abroad that Taylor’s army 
was peril. This gave impetus the rising enthusiasm 
favor the war. Also, the Mexicans were commonly 
regarded cowardly and inefficient. Therefore, very 
few Americans counted them holding out long 
they did. This was evidenced the enlistment 
period described the War Bill. 

was determined the President and his Cabinet 
that the force 50,000 volunteers called should 
“‘assigned each state and territory the Union 
this number 20,000 were called out for immedi- 
ate service. These were taken the Western and 
Southwestern which included Texas, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia. The remaining 
30,000 organized the other states and terri- 
tories and held readiness subject the call the 

Instead retaining control the organization and 
officering the regiments, the Government intrusted 
this work the state, and, rule, the men chose 
their own Generals were taken from 
the militia, although they would under obligation 
serve more than three months and might withdraw 
the midst campaign. And there were pro- 


7. Smith, War With Mexico, I, 190; Congressional Globe, 29th Cong., Ist 
sess., 912. 

8. Allen Nevins, ed., Polk: The Diary of a President, 1845-1849 (New York, 
1929), 95. Hereinafter cited as Polk, Diary. 

Ibid., 98, 95. 
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visions for filling vacancies resulting from death 
discharge. This system army organization naturally 
weakened military morale, discipline, and integration. 
Such was, however, the system went promptly 
into effect. Another factor that helped matters very 
little was Polk’s personal opinion General Winfield 
Scott which was based upon prejudice and political 
jealousy. General Scott took the war with seriousness 
and wanted make elaborate preparations, but Polk 
believed the war would short and easy, and did 
not seem appreciate the time required outfit 
army for field Such dissension between the 
Army Command and the White House, and inadequate 
military organization gave promise the ultimate 
victory. Sheer force and strength man power op- 
posing Mexican army, appallingly ignorant tactics 
and the use artillery, won the war for the United 
States, and not military discipline and civilian co- 
operation. 

May 15, 1846, William Marcy, Secretary 
War, sent requisitions for volunteers the governors 
the eleven and Southwestern States.” 
Kentucky the quota the state was completed May 
26, and the governor that state stopped the volun- 
teering proclamation. Tennessee called for 3,000 
and 30,000 responded. none would retire, selection 
was made lot ballot. the Gulf States many 
feared that not enough citizens would remain home 
police the North Carolina offered more 
than three times her quota, and Ohio, which looked 
with disfavor the annexation Texas and the war 
with Mexico, regarding these measures favorable 
slavery, within two weeks after the requisition for 
volunteers arrived, had three thousand men under arms 
and marching the rendezvous. 


10. Smith, War With 318; Polk, Diary, 99-102. 
11. Smith, War With Mezico, I, 195. 


| 
| 
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May 22, 1846, George Crawford, Governor 
Georgia, addressed letter Secretary War 
William Marcy from which the following quoted: 

have had the honor receive yours the 16th inst. which 
the authority the President the United States, requisition 
made this state for regiment infantry riflemen com- 
posed volunteers and designed for the war with Mexico. had 
anticipated this requirement issuing order the 14th inst. 
which has been promptly responded number volunteer 
cempanies sufficiently numerous supply the present requisition. 
They were, however, composed infantry, Cavalry, and rifle 
companies, and hence, have called for regiment infantry 
and doubt not that the call will promptly obeyed. Some delay 
will occur consequence organizing the companies according 
the requirements your Department. Without, therefore, 
designating the day when the regiment will ready for service, 
shall indulge the hope being able report fully the course 
ten days.12 
This letter gives, brief, the Governor’s plan 
organizing the Georgia troops for service Mexico. 
the same day that this letter was dispatched 
Washington, Crawford caused published the 
newspapers Georgia call for volunteers meet the 
requisition Carrying through with his program, 
then ordered the Central Georgia Railroad, the 
Georgia Railroad, and the Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road stand readiness transport troops the 
appointed rendezvous from points along the respective 
his letter May 22, Secretary Marcy, 
the Governor agreed that Columbus should “the 
place rendezvous,” because its advantageous 
position for the routing volunteers 

Between May and June 10, the day set for all 
designated companies meet Columbus, many 
military organizations over the state offered them- 

12. Governor George W. Crawford to William L. Marcy, May 22, 1846, in 

Governor’s Letter Book, 1848-1846. (MS. in Georgia State Department of 

Archives and History, Atlanta), 707. Hereinafter cited as Letter Book. 

18. Crawford to J. R. Brooks, Major E. P. Howell, and John Wofford, in 

Letter Book, 718. 


14. Crawford to R. R. Cuyler, ibid., 710. 
15. 707. 
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selves for service. The first ten companies meet the 
War Department regulations were chosen. They were: 
the Canton Volunteers, Cherokee County; the Rich- 
mond Blues, Augusta, Georgia; the Macon Guards, 
Macon, the Crawford Guards; the Co- 
lubus Guards; and the Georgia Light 
from Columbus, Georgia; the Fannin Avengers, 
Pike County; the Kennesaw Invincibles (also called 
Cobb County; the Irish Jasper Greens, 
Savannah, Georgia; and the Sumter Volunteers, 
Americus, Each company was composed 
between and men commanded captain 
elected the company 

Continuous rains between June and prevented 
the gathering the companies Columbus June 
10, the designated date, but they were all eventually 
assembled camp before June 

The strength the regiment, which was divided 
into two battalions five companies each, was 910 
men. This number filled the requirements the 
requisition, though the newspapers voiced the opinion 
that more troops would needed.” 

Governor Crawford proceeded Columbus that 
commissions may immediately issue the officers 


* io S. Butler, Historical Record of Macon and Central Georgia (Macon, 

17. Southern Recorder (Milledgeville, Georgia, 1825-1870), June 23, 1846, 
quoting from the Columbus Democrat. 

18. Crawford to Marcy, June 1, 1846, in Letter Book, 714-715. The Company 
commands were: Richmond Blues, Capt. D. W. Dill (Augusta) ; Irish Jasper 
Greens, Capt. Henry Rootes Jackson (Savannah); Macon Guards, Capt. 
Isaac Holmes (Macon, Bibb County) ; Fannin Avengers, Capt. H. J. Sargent 
(Griffin) ; Columbus Guards, Capt. P. T. Schley, Crawford Guards and Georgia 
Light Infantry, Capt. J. S. Calhoun (Muscogee County) ; Sumter Volunteers, 
Capt. W. H. Crawford (Americus) ; Kennesaw Rangers, Capt. Allison Nelson 
(Marietta) ; Canton Volunteers, Capt. Kennedy Gramling (Canton, Cherokee 
County) —Governor Crawford to officers in command of the First Regiment of 
Georgia Volunteers, June 3, 1846, ibid., 712; Sarah B. G. Temple, The First 
Hundred Years, A Short History of Cobb County (Atlanta, 1935), 529-530; 
Lloyd G. Marlin, History of Cherokee County (Atlanta, 1932), Appendix; 
Charles C. Jones, Jr., History of Augusta, Georgia (New York, 1890), 175; 
Nancy Telfair, A History of Columbus, Georgia, 1829-1928 (Columbus, 1929), 
74-78, complete regimental roster; Charles C. Jones, Jr., History of Savannah 
(New York, 1890), 349-350; Allen D. Candler and Clement A. Evans, eds., 
Cyclopedia of Georgia (3 vols., Atlanta, 1906), II, 578. 

19. Crawford to Marcy, June 20, 1846, in Letter Book, 741-743. 

20. Crawford to Capt. J. W. Anderson, Savannah, June 3, 1846, ibid., 717. 
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the line soon Those officers chosen 
the men assembled Columbus were: Henry Rootes 
Jackson the Jasper Greens, Colonel the Regi- 
Thomas Redd, Lieutenant-Colonel; Charles 
Williams, Major; and John Forsyth, 
The Governor addressed the Regiment, encouraging 
them illustrate the name Georgia 

the absence States officer Colum- 
bus, Crawford appointed Col. Hoxey inspect 
and muster the ten companies for Mexican service. 
While Col. Hoxey was engaged this duty, the Ad- 
jutant the United States appointed Major 
Wade carry out the same duty. Hoxey promptly 
gave way Wade, but Crawford protested vigorously 
Washington, and wrote Major Wade requesting him 
not muster the troops and undo what Hoxey had 
already accomplished. pointed out that this might 
lead the dissolution the The govern- 
ment appointee remained his post and completed 
the unfinished work Hoxey. This was the first 
many illustrations friction between Georgia and the 
Federal Government questions recruiting and 
military organization that were cover the entire 
period the war. 

the meantime body men was organized 
Bibb County for service the regular Army the 
United States. They left for Mexico June under 
the command Lieut. Oliver Hillhouse Prince. But 
due the illness and resignation most its officers, 
this company fought throughout the war under the 
command Capt. Duncan 

21. Crawford to Marcy, June 1, 1849, ibid., 714-716. 

22. Quotation from the Savannah News, June, 1916, in Georgia Scrap Book, 
No. 4 (Georgia State Department of Archives and History, Atlanta), 77. 
23. Lucian L. Knight, Georgia and Georgians (6 vols., New York, 1917), Il, 

24. Recorder, June 23, 1846. 
25. Crawford Major Wade and Marcy, June 20, 1846, Letter 
Book, 731-743. Volunteers in that day, organized in such state and local 


units, were not bound by or subject to rigid discipline. 
26. J. C. Butler, Historical Record of Macon and Central Georgia, 176. 
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All mustering and organization complete, the First 
Georgia Regiment was ordered join the land forces 
operating against Mexico Santiago, Brazos, and 
The men marched out Columbus 
foot and proceeded this manner Chehaw, Ala- 
bama, from which place they reached Montgomery 
train. Montgomery, the Regiment was put aboard 
steamer for transport down the Alabama River 
Mobile. Mobile all the men, who were not 
this time either too ill for other reasons unable 
proceed with the regiment, embarked the steamer 
Joseph Day which took them across the Gulf Mexico 
Brazos Island, near the mouth the Rio Grande. 
After two-weeks encampment, the Regiment, foot, 
followed the Rio Grande Camp Belknap, United 
States troop concentration few weeks were 
spent there effort restore the health the men 
which had become weakened climate and bad living 
conditions. Thence the Georgia troops were ordered 
Carmargo await instructions. They proceeded 
the river, some foot and some boat.” 

Even before the Georgia Regiment set out for 
Mexico, misfortune and tragedy began haunt the 
men. From Mobile Col. Jackson wrote Governor Craw- 
ford that many the men had become ill Colum- 
bus that was necessary leave them behind when 
the Regiment marched out The Georgians, 
unable adapt themselves the hardships the 
road, inadequate sanitation, and the change climate, 
27. Crawford to Marcy, June 20, 1846, in Letter Book, 741-743. 
28. Rives, United States and Mexico, 1821-1848, Il, 251-252: “With the ex- 

ception of two regiments, one from Georgia and one from Alabama, and a 


battalion raised in and near Baltimore, the troops were all from the 
Mississippi Valley—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana.” 

29. Quotation from the Macon Telegraph, June 20, 1916, in Georgia Scrap 
Book, No. 4, p. 78; Butler, Historical Record of Macon and Central Georgia, 
172; Rives, United States and Mexico, 1821-1848, Il, 253: “On July 30, 
Taylor issued orders for the movement of such of the volunteers as were 
destined to join the advance, consisting of two Kentucky regiments, two 
Ohio regiments, two Tennessee regiments, and the Baltimore battalion. The 
rest of the volunteers were to remain near Matamoras.” 

30. Crawford to Col. Henry R. Jackson, July 1, 1846, in Letter Book, 734. 
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fell ill large numbers. Between July and August 
the number the sick list jumped from 127 
Death dysentery, continued illness due lack 
even the minimum medical supplies, and the miserable 
condition the men were details that filled the pages 
the letters which were received the families 
the soldiers, and which were published the various 
local These letters revealed bitter 
complaint that neither the Georgia authorities nor the 
War Department Washington had equipped the men 
sufficiently meet the exigencies war conditions. 
consequence, the men began die, and the 
mortality rate was extremely high considering that the 
Regiment was behind the lines and was never once 
join battle with the enemy during its year service 
Mexico. Gun boxes were used coffins there 
were other means There was much sick- 
ness and death, not only Camp Belknap, but also 
Carmargo. The condition the men slightly im- 
proved, however, when they were ordered escort 
$200,000 money train 

General Taylor ordered the Volunteers from all 
the states concentrate the mouth the Rio 
Grande until such time needed them for action 
against the Mexicans. The men were distributed over 
series camps which were set hot, swampy 
areas which the general health the men soon 
began react unfavorably. These camps were Point 
Isabel and the north end Brazos Island. the 
opposite side the river, and separated from 
mile swamp, lay Camp Belknap, spot fit only for 
snakes, tarantulas, centipedes, fleas, scorpions, and ants 


31. Capt. Calhoun the Columbus quoted the Southern 
Recorder, August 25, 1846. 

32. This was the usual source of information on the activities of the Georgia 
Regiment in Mexico. The Milledgeville Southern Recorder printed many of 
these letters in its columns. 

33. ag Telegraph, June 20, 1916, in Georgia Scrap Book, No. 4, p. 78. 

34. Ibid. 
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that infested But the worst camp all was 
Carmargo, which the Georgians were sent. was 
small place about 5,000 inhabitants the San 
Juan River which forks off the Rio Grande. August 
1846 there were 15,000 men encamped under “acres 
and acres” tents. The natives considered Carmargo 
the sickliest point the region. The temperature often 
rose 112 legrees and the men were stifled the hot 
dust the dried and pulverized mud. The water was 
bad and caused considerable portion the illness 
among the soldiers. great number died fever, 
presumably typhoid. many the volunteer regi- 
ments least third the men were ill, and some, 
one-half. “The three volleys the graves became well- 
nigh continuous roll; and the ‘dead march’ was 
played often that, one officer said, ‘the very birds 
knew the First Tennessee Regiment only 500 
remained out 1,040 men when that unit left Car- 
margo. One General exclaimed that Carmargo was 
yawning Grave 

Under the date October 11, 1846, Major Charles 
Williams wrote from Monterey: “The ranks our 
Regiment have been terribly thinned. marched 
across the Chattahoochee River with 910 men and 
officers, and today, the Regiment numbers all told 600. 
Though have discharged many for sickness and 
disability, still have deposited nearly beneath 
the chaparral all the short space four months. 
have now arrived healthy place and health 
blooms every cheek, though 7,000 [men] from every 
part the United States are now encamped within 
short space two Captain Isaac Holmes 
the Macon Guards died Monterey, victim 


85. Smith, War With Mezico, I, 205-211, notes 7, 16, 17; Rives, United States 
and Mezico, Il, 68-64. 

36. Butler, Historical Record of Macon and Central Georgia, 173. 

Ibid 
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The Regiment remained Monterey guarding 
money trains and supplies. Later marched 
Tampico and then Vera Cruz, but never once did 
come within shooting distance the Mexican Army. 
remained comparatively inactive until the service 
time the men expired June 1847, which time 
the straggling remains the Regiment returned 
Georgia. The shattered companies were wined and 
dined their respective The men 
mustered out service numbered 450; the number 
deaths, 145; discharged, approximately 

The general reaction Georgia the Regiment’s 
inactive and somewhat inglorious record Mexico was 
revealed editorial comment over the state. One 
newspaper wrote: 


While the people Georgia are heartily rejoicing over the 
victory Cerro Gordo, they cannot but regret the sad fate 
the Georgia Regiment not being able reach the ground before 
the Mexicans. The brave Georgians have been peculiarly un- 
fortunate. After having traversed one-half Mexico, endured 
all the rigors the climate, and obtained the reputation being 
one the best-drilled regiments the service, appears 
their luck always hard by, but never fight. When Taylor 
took Monterey, they were advancing from Carmargo. Owing 
adverse winds, they were thrown into the second line Vera 
Cruz, and only hand-full them had opportunity “smell 
powder.”49 Scott allowed them march Alvarado especially 
for fight when the cowardly Mexicans ran away before gun 
was fired. Returning Vera Cruz, the command which they 
were attached, was delayed the landing the horses the 
Tennessee Cavalry, and they were again thrown into the rear, 
and probably did not reach Cerro Gordo until the fight was over. 
This fault theirs, nor their gallant officers, because 
braver set men, men more anxious for distinction, are 
not 


38. Butler, Historical Record of Macon and Central Georgia, 176. 

89. Ibid. 

40. There are conflicting reports just how close the Georgia Regiment came to 
the Mexicans. The men may have had an opportunity to “‘smell powder,”’ but 
hardly more than this. 

41. Butler, Historical Record of Macon and Central Georgia, 175. 
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The Milledgeville Southern Recorder commented: 

notice the arrival Colonel Jackson and about 100 men 
the Georgia Regiment New Orleans last Sunday week, 
May 23. the Monday following the vessels brought three other 
companies. presume the course last week the whole 
Regiment had arrived New Orleans where they were 
paid off and discharged. may now look daily for our gallant 
fellow-citizens, who, although they have been prevented cir- 
cumstances beyond their control from participating the brilliant 
battles the day, they endured much and have ardently 
desired the midst the conflict the soldiers any 
other state. cordially welcome them home again repose 
after the arduous labors and grievous privations the last 
twelve months.42 

The history the First Georgia Regiment, obscure 
and scattered is, indicates that its route the 
Mexican front was strewn with episodes and events, 
which, though they had little with the Regiment’s 
military objective, were more poignant, more humor- 
ous, and even more tragic than those which possibly 
occurred the other units United States soldiers 
actually engaged front-line fighting. Two such 
episodes occurred the Alabama River the Regi- 
ment was being transported from Montgomery Mobile. 
The first one involved Robert Bridges, member 
the Augusta Blues, who walked overboard one night 
his sleep. After having been rescued from the river 
and delivered aboard, “Bridges sought the captain 
the vessel and politely appologized for having delayed 
his boat its important The other episode 
transpired when the pilot gave great blast the 
steam whistle the boat passed the wharf Selma, 
sound which the Canton Volunteers Cherokee 
County had never heard before. They instantly con- 
cluded that the boiler had exploded, and their fright 


42. Southern Recorder, June 1847. 


43. Quotation from the Augusta Chronicle, April 16, 1917, in Georgia Scrap 
Book, No. 4, p. 75. 
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number jumped overboard, several whom were 
drowned.“ 

But the incident which did more discredit the 
service record the Georgia Regiment than anything 
else occurred the Rio Grande several companies 
were being taken boat from Camp Belknap Car- 
The Irish Jasper Greens Savannah “had 
serious encounter with the Kennesaw Rangers 
which the bayonet played There are several 
existing accounts the episode which are rather 
garbled and which present conflicting evidence 
what actually happened. Shame and disgust may have 
influenced the participants not preserve complete 
and accurate record, but letters explanation and 
justification from the members the two companies 
found their way Georgia and some the letters 
were published the newspapers. From this published 
correspondence general conception what trans- 
pired possible. 

Probably the best version the bloody affair within 
the Regiment was letter which begins: cloud 
impenetrable gloom has suddenly obscured the 
bright sky that has hitherto cheered and gladdened us. 
Our joy changed into grief, our mirth into moan- 
This writer, whose name not mentioned, 
presents the facts some detail. According him, 
the trouble between the Jasper Greens Savannah 
and the Kennesaw Rangers Cobb County began 
August 30, 1846. Lieut. Col. Redd was temporary 

44. Butler, Historical Record of Macon and Central Georgia, 172. 

45. Smith describes the reasons for the restlessness among the men encamped 
in Mexico: “The volunteers had come for glory and a good time and were 
having neither. They wanted to do something, and to do it at once or go 
home. . Wherever they were, they panted to be somewhere else. Having 
come to gamble, with their lives for a stake, they clamored to have the —= 
begin. If there was no enemy to fight, they were ready to fight friends. 
Smith, War With Mezico, I, 207. 

46. Mexican War recollections of James S. Silva in the Savannah Press, June, 
29, 1916, in Georgia Scrap Book, No. 4, p. 76. See also Thomas Gamble, 
“When Capt. McMahon Jasper Greens Swords with Illinois 
Colonel,” in Savannah Morning News, August 8, 1943. 


47. Savannah Republican, September 7, 1846, quoted in the Southern Recorder, 
June 23, 1846. 
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command four companies scheduled make the trip 
the river Carmargo They were: the 
Fannin Avengers commanded Captain Sargent, the 
Canton Volunteers commanded Captain Byrd, the 
Irish Jasper Greens commanded Captain McMahon, 
and the Kennesaw Rangers commanded Captain 
Nelson. 

the Jasper Greens there were two 
the course small altercation one the brothers 
was knocked down. The other brother did not come 
his aid, and because this, was openly rebuked 
for his indifference the members the Rangers. 
young Scotchman, the Jasper Greens, defended 
the rebuked brother and whereupon “received claret 
bottle his head,” and aspersions were cast upon his 
immediate ancestry. Captain McMahon attempted 
restore The next day, August 31, the four 
companies were preparing board the steamer 
Corvette, several the Rangers deliberately provoked 
quarrel interrupting the Jasper Green Scot, who 
was engaged carrying his baggage down the dock, 
and calling him “jackass, because was loaded like 
and then again injustice was done his ancestry.™ 
this time, “forbearance and the Jasper 
Green offered fight any one non-com- 
missioned officer intervened and later “warned the 
officers both companies impending 
During the day the Corvette arrived, and the companies 
were ordered aboard. There were further signs 
ill-feeling between the Jasper Greens and the Rangers 

48. Rives, United States and 1821-1848, II, “The heavy 
with four companies of each regiment and two companies of the Baltimore 
battalion were to be sent forward by water. The remaining companies of 
each corps marched by land as soon as provided with wagons by the quarter- 
master’s department, as did also the dragoons and horse artillery.” 

49. Roster published in the Columbus Democrat and quoted in the Southern 

Recorder, June 23, 1846; Telfair, A History of Columbus, Georgia, 1829-1928, 

gt Republican, September 7, 1846. 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 


53. 
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until late that night when the boat was tied the 
river’s bank. cry “Help!” was heard the part 
the vessel where men from both companies were 
quartered. The Jasper Greens and the Rangers sprang 
each other, but were thrown back sentries with 
the aid Captain McMahon. that moment 
Colonel Baker the 4th Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teers, who, with his command, were also being trans- 
ported river, was returning the boat and saw 
the disturbance the moonlight. rushed aboard 
calling for some his men follow. Captain 
McMahon thought Col. Baker and his men were 
Rangers, and, hearing the command charge, raised 
his sword defend himself. the dark crossed 
blades with Col. Baker crying, you, measure 
swords with The ensuing struggle lasted but 
few minutes. Four musket shots were fired. Sergeant 
Whalen the Jasper Greens was killed, and both 
McMahon and Baker were wounded the blind shoot- 
ing the Illinois 

the opinion the members both companies, 
“no life would have been lost had not been for the 
‘peacemakers’ both captains [McMahon and Nelson] 
would have restored One account states that 
five the Illinois men were killed besides 
But another reveals that both Col. Baker and Col. 
Jackson attempted break the riot, that the 
Georgians were disarmed and put under strong guard, 
and that three officers and thirty soldiers were 
wounded with the number dead between and 
was also reported that Col. Jackson, the result 
court marshal, executed the ringleaders the 
the letters Captain Nelson the Rangers 

. Savannah Republican, September 7, 1846. 

. Ibid. Baker was shot in the neck. Smith, War With Mexico, I, 207. 

. Savannah Republican, September 7, 1846 


. Butler, Historical Record of Macon and Central Georgia, 173. 
. New Orleans Delta quoted in the Southern Recorder, September 5, 1846. 


57 
58 
59. Ibid. 
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and Captain McMahon the Greens three points were 
offered explanation the affair: (1) Half the 
men were drunk due the sutler’s disobedience 
selling spirits; (2) the entire blame rested upon Col. 
Baker, who blindly charged the Georgians the dark 
without first investigating; (3) and three died 
result the shooting and sword play.® Col. Jackson 
staunchly defended the Jasper Greens the fighting 
with Col. Baker and the Illinois men, using evidence 
brought forth the court marshal. reported only 
one man Jackson’s report may considered 
official was the responsible head the Georgia 
Regiment and much was required him 
report all casualties. 
* 

The expense equipping and organizing regiment 
volunteers, though incurred the State Georgia, 
was settled full the War Department 
Washington out the Congressional appropriation for 
the war. Immediately upon the return Governor 
Crawford Milledgeville from Columbus, where 
had seen the Georgia Regiment off war, for- 
warded the following letter and statement account 
Secretary War Marcy: 

have the honor submitting herewith account money 
expended organizing regiment volunteers infantry 
compliance with the requisition the President the United 
States. The account was made before received your circular 
the 15th ultimo and the accompanying statement from the Pay- 
master General which dated the 19th ultimo.62 however, 
flatter myself that you will regard the expenditures within the 


scope the rules which have been adopted the War Depart- 
ment. 


The aggragate expenses, you will preceive, amounts the 
sum $2,798.50, the larger portion which charged the 


60. Southern Recorder, December 1846. 

61. December 1846. 

62. A Circular was directed to the state governments that the War Department 
could not be responsible for transportation costs of getting volunteers to the 
place of rendezvous without the consent of each soldier permitting such com- 
mutation. This Circular is described in a letter written by Governor Crawford 
Robert Toombs, February 1847, Letter Book (1847-1861), 19. 
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muster rolls commutation transportation, subsistence 
clothing. Beyond these, the incidental expenses amount $328.44 
which were proper incurred, and the payments were ex- 
clusively and economically made for the public service then 
undertaken. 

noticed that yet the accounts for transportation 
the three railroads have not been settled. The state bound 
for their payment, and will pay them whenever applied to. These 
accounts are about per cent less than the customary rates 
these roads. 

must take the liberty explaining that the sum expended, 
above, was drawn from the contengent fund which legally 
limited amount, and that the drafts for this service have 
left remainder adequate meet the current demands 
which are almost daily chargeable upon it. Indeed, was re- 
luctantly compelled interpose this objection late application 
Col. Jackson, commanding the Regiment Georgia Volunteers, 
that funds might advanced this state for the medical atten- 
tion and transportation the sick which were necessarily left 
Columbus [probably owing the want proper camp equipage 
and who would rejoin the regiment Mobile New Orleans]. 
Hence, request your early attention the claims this 


satisfactory answer Governor Crawford’s com- 
munication appeared forthcoming. Courteously 
pressed the railroads for payment transportation 
costs, Crawford wrote Cuyler Savannah, Presi- 
dent the Central Georgia Railroad, promising that 
the state would bear the responsibility the account 
since the Federal Government did not appear inclined 
settle the matter any time soon. “After one two 
gentle squints,” wrote, “as modesty forbade that 
should demand with the insolence creditor, finally 
called his [Marcy’s] attention them. The explana- 
tion given was that the Honorable Secretary had put 
his bureaucratical agents the examination the old 
account Georgia when was intent only the new 
accounts. The sign ominous; and the presage that 
the new bill will become old and the old 


68. Crawford to Marcy, July 2, 1846, in Letter Book — "786-787. 
64. Crawford to R. R. Cuyler, October 19, 1846, ibid, 776-777 
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The State Georgia account with the United States for 
expenses raising one regiment Volunteers under the Requisi- 
tion the President the United 

June 
For amount paid Columbus Guards, 

clothing $200.00 
Sumter Volunteers, 200.00 
Canton Volunteers, subsistence and 

transportation 200.00 
Kennesaw Rangers, subsistence and 

200.00 
Irish Jasper Greens, 

and transportation 200.00 
Macon Guards, subsistence 

Georgia Light Infantry, 

and transportation 200.00 
Crawford Guards, subsistence, cloth- 

ing and transportation 285.33 
Wm. Brown, transporting soldiers 

from Talbotton 26.50 
Owen express Capt. Horne 10.00 
Columbus Inquirer, printing 

15.00 
Col. Hoxey, inspecting and 

100.00 
Horne, expenses summon 

regiment 87.62 
Central R., transporting Jasper 

Greens 460.00 
Georgia R., transporting 

Richmond Blues 314.73 

Kennesaw 48.42 


200.00 


$2798.50 
events proved, the sign was ominous. The 


agents,” after much delay, proceeded 
investigate the old Georgia claims. These old claims, 
which had never been satisfied, dated back 1835 


65. Crawford to Marcy, July 2, 1846, in Letter Book (1848-1846), 738. 
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when Georgia had taken military action against the 
Indians remove them from the 

Several questions were raised the Secretary about 
these latest claims. recognized only $163.00 
being owed the state the War Department. 
further pointed oui that the Government could not 
responsible for the cost transporting the troops 
the rendezvous the Georgia railroads. 
suggested that the soldiers themselves reimburse the 

But ‘ford replied that this should not the 
case “as the money expended was due military 
viz. get the soldiers the rendezvous 
soon possible.” August and Savannah being 250 
and 300 miles respectively from Columbus, the distance 
was covered rail hours; whereas route 
would have taken 

The Governor was quite provoked Marcy’s criti- 
cism the account rendered. “If Georgia has pay 
this and other accounts like wrote, 
“so far she concerned the Mexican War will 
further was claim $55.00 made one 
Brewer for services rendered taking care stand 
arms from Columbus Mobile. appeared that 
Brewer had confiscated the arms belonging the state 
and would not release them until the account had been 
settled. Crawford, more angered Secretary Marcy 
than Brewer’s presumption, thundered back that the 
guns belonged Georgia and circumstance were 
they used Mexico, but were retained 
Mobile for drill purposes and for guard 

66. The amount was $243,309.00, of which sum $180,697.38 had been paid to 

January 26, 1846. Crawford to Marcy, October 20, 1846, ibid., 777-780. 

67. Ibid. On the previous August 8th Congress passed a resolution disallowing 

transportation costs for volunteers without consent. 

68. Ibid. Marcy also questioned Vouchers and 14. 

69. Crawford to F. C. Arms of Augusta, Ga., October 22, 1846, ibid., 783. 


70. Crawford to F. C. Arms of Augusta, Ga., November 1846, ibid., 790; Craw- 
ford to Lieutenant John Forsyth, ibid. (1847-1861), 1. 
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Realizing that apparent impasse had been 
reached with the Secretary War, Governor Crawford 
directed his appeal President Polk and reviewed the 
situation him. The Governor protested the Con- 
Resolution the previous August which 
“expenses for transportation were disallowed, sus- 
pended and pointed out that the Georgia 
Regiment been organized days the passage 
the resolution, and the statement sent the War 
Department the last the month.” And in- 
sisted that “the application the resolution this 
case one irreconcilable with 

December 11, the Governor addressed joint 
letter the two Georgia senators Washington, 
James McPherson Berrien and Alfred Colquett, 
which related length his difficulties arriving 
satisfactory solution the problem settling the 
Mexican War military claims well those dating 
from 1835. wrote: “the old accounts were lying 
easily and neglected Washington for years when, 
indeed, thought they had been sent the Tomb 
the Capulets and never awakened unless the 
quickening influence the Congressional 
policy pursued, observed, seemed have been 
“periodical dealing out stinted justice mere 
crumbs comfort that would satisfy present neces- 
proposed the senators that man em- 
ployed investigate the 

The Governor, this time, thoroughly aroused, 
was demanding settlement the account “with the 
Georgia Representative Congress, and authorized 
him “to receive and receipt any money due Georgia 
account the advance organize the Geor- 


71. Crawford to President James K. Polk, December 3, 1846, in Letter Book 
(1843-1846), 803-804. 


72. Crawford to Berrien and Colquett, December 11, 1846, ibid., 808-811. 
78. Crawford to Marcy, January 5, 1847, in Letter Book (1847-1861), 4. 
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gia Regiment. “Georgia has been stormed 
the Governor, “because the post facto act Con- 
gress the effect that commutation for transporta- 
tion cannot charged without the consent the 
Crawford was not deceived into believing 
that the state would repaid for transportation 
the soldiers. Over six months had passed and many 
the men the Regiment were dead disease and 
exposure. And would not allow the state 
burdened debt incurred the War Department 
and not Georgia. His concluding remarks Toombs, 
tinged with sarcasm, were, “Georgia rejoices the 
receipt $163.32 the $2,798.50 the ‘new 
Openly distrustful the Polk Administra- 
tion, requested Toombs get what could 
soon 

Crawford abided his time impatiently until March 
27, 1847 which day again wrote Marcy and 
recounted the entire history the Georgia claims, new 
and old. this letter placed emphasis upon the 
interpretation the War Department Circular 
June 15, 1846. His argument was that the Circular 
had authorized the state advance the funds 
organize the Regiment Volunteers, and that the Con- 
gressional Resolution August 1846 was merely 
restatement the Circular “with capricious inter- 
polation the part the Paymaster General [as 
what] was the difference between subsistence and 
transportation [about which the latter] stated that 
soldier’s consent had first 

Pressure was put the War Department the 
Georgia members Congress, and the untiring and 
endless appeals Governor Crawford final 
settlement the account were the paramount factors 


. Crawford to Robert Toombs, January, 1847, ibid., 19. 
Ibid. 


. Crawford to Marcy, March 27, 1847, ibid., 84. 


74 
75 
76 
77 
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which persuaded Secretary Marcy remit the entire 
account. Marcy wrote that would clear the new 
claims with promptness and And April 
21, the Governor acknowledged the receipt 
the following October all the “new” 
military claims against the War Department were 
satisfied. This was four months after the second 
requisition Georgia volunteers had marched 

78. Crawford to Marcy, April 13, 1847, ibid., 47. 

79. Crawford to Marcy, April 21, 1847, ibid., 55. 


80. Crawford to Lieutenant A. O. Adams, Georgia Light Infantry, Columbus, 
Ga., October 26, 1847, ibid., 127. 
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CHARLES COLCOCK JONES: THE MACAULAY 
THE SOUTH 


JAMES CALVIN BONNER 


Charles Colcock Jones was born Savannah 
October 28, 1831. His family had long been prominent 
that part Georgia and South Carolina where 
his ancestors settled around 1700. His South Carolina 
lineage included such names the Pinckneys, Haynes, 
Swintons, and His father, Charles Colcock 
Jones, Senior, was minister the First Presbyterian 
Church Savannah the time his son’s birth, 
but returned the following year his old home- 
stead Liberty County where combined the man- 
agement his plantations with missionary work among 
the Negro slaves that section. Later life be- 
came Professor Ecclesiastical History the Theo- 
logical Seminary Columbia, South Carolina, and was 
the author several books dealing principally with 
religious work among the 

was Liberty County that Charles Colcock Jones, 
Junior, spent his boyhood among surroundings like 
those many well-to-do planters’ sons eastern 
Georgia. was given instruction preparatory 
college his father and private tutors. later 
attended the South Carolina College for two years; 
and 1850 entered the College New Jersey 
Princeton, where was graduated two years 
then matriculated Harvard where, addition 
taking the law course, attended the lectures 
Agassiz, Longfellow, Wyman, Lowell, and Holmes. 
Returning Georgia 1855 was admitted the 
bar Savannah. 1861, the age thirty, be- 


1. Charles Edgeworth Jones, “Charles C. Jones, Jr.,” in Gulf States His- 
= Magazine, I (March, 1903), 301. 


3 cien a Knight, ed., The Library of Southern Literature (Atlanta, 


3. Hol Coleock Jones,” in The American Anthropologist, 
vw ‘On. 1898), 
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came mayor Savannah. Upon the outbreak the 
Civil War became officer artillery the 
Confederate army and served throughout the 
Soon after Lee’s surrender moved New York 
where practiced law for ten years and the same 
time wrote several works history, biography, and 
archaeology. 

His career historian began 1859 when 
addressed the Georgia Historical Society Indian 
remains Georgia® and his first book, Monumental Re- 
mains Georgia, was published Savannah 1861. 
was competent work Indian mounds and burial 
grounds. was not until moved New York, how- 
ever, that had the leisure and the library resources 
historical research and writing methodical 
and consistent manner. Here his association with his- 
torical and literary personalities and his opportunities 
for study were utilized their fullest extent. During 
the ten years that resided New York and 
Brooklyn published five books and ten 
and laid the groundwork for his reputation 
historian. 

Lured part desire near the scenes 
his historical interests and part business con- 
nections his native section, moved Augusta 
1877 where, addition pursuing his legal profession 
and managing plantation Liberty County, con- 
tinued his research and historical Two years 
later spent several months Europe where 
studied the records the British museum and did 
research the Public Records Some the 
results this work are seen his History Georgia 


Jones, loc. cit., 301. 
5. “Private Letters of Charles Colcock Jones and Letters of Charles Edge- 


8. Charles Coleock Jones, Jr., “Itinerary of a Journey in Europe in 1879,” 
Il, 226-26, an unpublished manuscript in the Duke University collection. 


worth Jones, 1892-93,” p. 159, in the Jones Collection of Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. Cited hereafter as “Private Letters.” 
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(Boston, 1883), the writing which made fre- 
quent use British sources and occasional use 
French and Spanish material. 

Physically Jones was man fine type. His tall, 
well-proportioned figure and fine features enhanced his 
very engaging His energy and industry 
were said have been the marvel his associates. 
participated many activities, civic and profession- 
al. was member eight state and local historical 
societies; and held membership the American 
Antiquarian Society Worcester, Massachusetts, the 
Societe Royale des Antiquaires Nord Copenhagen, 
the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society Philadel- 
phia, and the Royale Societa Didascolica Italiana 
Rome, Italy. was awarded the LL. degree 
the College the City New York 1880 and 
Emory College Georgia 

the later years his life Jones became well- 
known forceful and fluent orator. proclaimed 
always the righteousness the Confederate cause and 
extolled the virtues those who fought its 
never tired celebrating the glories Southern 
womanhood and his discourses reflected deep 
religious devotion. His reputation historian rests 
mainly upon earlier interests and research; the war 
and its aftermath appear have shattered his very 
promising career writer sound, objective history. 
His later writings deal almost entirely with the military 
phases Southern history. these works the 
Confederacy, done for the most part the last two 
and half decades his career, succumbed the 
temptation indulge reminiscence, and his historical 
writing was dominated rampant subjectivity. 


9% L. L. Knight, ed., Library of Southern Literature, VII, 2887. 

10. Ibid.; “‘Jones’ Letter Book, 1883-84,” in Jones Collection, 159-60. 

11. C. C. Jones, Funeral Oration . .. in Honor of Jefferson Davis —— 
1889) ; C. C. Jones, United Confederate Veterans (Augusta, 1872) ; H. 
Holmes, loc. cit., 457. 
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Jones was also enthusiastic collector historic 
relics. His earlier collections included some 20,000 
aboriginal remains illustrative the arts and culture 
the Southern Indians. His collections autographs, 
letters, and portraits dealing with the Revolutionary 
period American history are great interest today. 

The claim which the profession historical writing 
has upon Jones indicated bibliography eighty 
number which perhaps exceeds that any 
other writer Georgia history. These eighty pub- 
lications comprise fourteen books, ten pamphlets, 
twenty-nine addresses, five edited and translated 
works, and twenty-two magazine articles. These are 
distributed over period thirty-two years. When 
the years his service the Confederate Army and 
the time which his business occupied are considered, 
the number and extent his contributions are even 
more remarkable. While true that many his 
articles are short, requiring little time research and 
writing, and there considerable over-lapping many 
them, was only methodical economy the 
division his time between history and business that 
was able achieve the success which competent 
authorities have attributed 

The rapidity with which worked greatly impaired 
the quality many his writings, particularly those 
the later period his life. His Siege Savannah 
1779 (Albany, 1874) said have been written 
seven evenings; his two-volume History Georgia re- 
quired only seven months actual writing, while 
wrote both the History Savannah (Savannah, 1890) 

12. “Private Letters,” 185-86. 

18. Ibid.; W. H. Holmes, loc. cit., 458. 

14. See Robert Preston Brooks, History Georgia (Atlanta, 1913), 42; 

Pitts Corry, Indian Affairs in Georgia (Philadelphia, 1936), 167; w. 
Holmes, loc. cit., 457. Letters to Jones from George Bancroft, Francis bark: 


man, Sir Charles Lyell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and others, indicate favorable 
reception his works. 
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and the History Augusta (Augusta, 1890) two 
The greater part his works are consequently 
poorly organized their content; they contain index; 
and details betray hasty composition and very little re- 
writing after the first draft. His more important works, 
Antiquities the Southern Indians (New York, 1873) 
and the History Georgia, are least open these faults. 
Both are well indexed and fully documented and they 
show skill the organization material. 

His general works might said fall into four 
divisions: ethnology, anthropology, biography, and 
history. His archaeological and antiquarian works deal 
principally with the Southern The following 
are particularly noted: “Aboriginal Studies Geor- 
gia,” “Primitive Manufacturing Spear and Arrow 
Points the Savannah River,” “Silver Crosses From 
Indian Grave Mound,” “Primitive Storehouses 
the Creek all published the Smithsonian 
Reports; “Dead Towns Georgia,” published Collec- 
tions the Georgia Historical Society, (Savannah, 
1878), Ancient Tumuli the Savannah River (New 
York, 1868), Negro Myths the Georgia Coast Told 
the Vernacular (Boston, 1888), Monumental Remains 
Georgia (Savannah, 1878), and Antiquities the South- 
ern The last.contains 520 pages and fully 
illustrated with more than 200 drawings made the 
author. monumental work and brought the 
author international distinction. came used 

Negro Myths the Georgia Coast Told the Ver- 
nacular has the distinction being the first attempt 
record systematically the dialect used the Georgia 


15. “Private Letters,” 181. 
16. W. H. Holmes, loc. cit., 457. 
17. nt work is fully documented and it supplanted James Adair’s History of 
American Indians (London, 1775) as the most authoritative source book 
= the Southern Indians. 
18. Holmes, loc. cit., 457. 
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and the South Carolina The glossary 450 
words and expressions valuable addition the 
folk tales written the Gullah dialect. The under- 
taking was suggested Joel Chandler Harris’ some- 
what similar work the folk-lore the Negroes 
Middle Georgia. Jones’ work, however, was more 
ethnological character than that Harris. The 
main purpose Jones was record the peculiar 
version the English language which believed was 
destined disappear from the coastal section, already 
beginning lose its isolation. The old myths the 
rice fields and sea islands were overshadowed the 
easier tales Uncle Remus, and their selection for 
the medium the dialect was perhaps unfortunate. 
The Gullah language was handled with remarkable 
fidelity and the unfamilarity the reading public with 
pure Gullah caused the book remain relatively un- 
known for more than three decades. Under different 
circumstances the work would have been much more 
widely recognized the time.” “Br’er Rabbit” became 
“Buh from the tongue the sea island slave; 
and “gallinipper,” and took the 
place Harris’ animals familiar most Southerners. 
The very difficult dialect the costal Negro illu- 
strated the following description “Buh 
caught brush fire: “Eh trike fire. light one fat 
pine tick, and set fire broom-grass. Buh 
Alligatur, day middle fas tersleep. Bimeby 
fire, beggin fuh roll. yeddy fire duh 
commin. dunno wuh fur do. fire beggin fuh 


19. John Bennett, “Gullah: Negro South Atlantic Quarterly, 
Oct., 1908, p. 335; R. Q. Mallard, Plantation Life Before Emancipation 
(Richmond, 1892), 683; Mason Crum, Gullah: Negro Life in the Carolina 
Sea Islands (Durham, 1940), 109. 

20. Mason Crum, Gullah, 109. William Gilmore Sims in “A Scene of the 
Revolution,” published in The Book of My Lady (Philadelphia, 1833) was 
perhaps the first story-teller to make a Negro character speak Gullah. 
Previous to Jones’ work, however, the dialect was scarcely noticed by either 
literature or ethnology. 
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bun fire meet day too. lick back 
try tarruh 

Jones’ research activity was confined generally 
two quite distinct fields: the culture the Southern 
Indians before their contact with Europeans, and Con- 
federate military history. The former was extended 
include the colonial development Georgia and 
both volumes his History Georgia deal with the 
state’s history prior 1783. His interest local and 
state history was confined Georgia east the Oconee 
River. His purely local histories are mediocre and his 
Confederate narratives fall short brilliant and 
scholarly writing, when measured modern stand- 
ards. here that falls into the error sub- 
jectivity, reliance upon questionable and biased ac- 
counts, and, worst all, the inclusion his own 
untamed prejudices behalf the Confederacy. 
While some these works are valuable because 
the author’s participation the events which 
described, they must regarded for the most part 
inferior historical accounts. Jones remained the end 
his life bellicose Southern patriot and philoso- 
phical agrarian the old order. him the industrial- 
ism Henry Grady meant the abandonment true 
civilization and was insult the graves the Con- 
federate wrote history because had 
great love for and the pursuit his hobby together 
with ill health the last years his life led him 
straightened financial circumstances.” 

Jones’ biographical works include The Life and 
Services Commodore Josiah Tattnall (Savannah, 
1878), Historical Sketch Tomo Chi Chi (Albany, 
1868), Biographical Sketch the Honorable Major John 

21. C. C. Jones, 7 Myths on the Georgia Coast Told in the Vernacular 

(Boston, The work was reprinted 1925 the State Company, 


bia, 
22. Wilbur Joseph oe —_ Mind of the South (New York, 1941), 181. 
23. “Private Letters, 
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Habersham (New York, 1891), Reminiscences the Last 
Days, Death and Burial General Henry Lee (Albany, 
1870), The Life and Services the Honorable Major 
General Samuel Elbert (Cambridge, 1887), Biographical 
Sketches the Delegates from Georgia the Continental 
Congress (New York, 1891), and short biographies 
Casimir Among his more important local ac- 
counts are Historical Sketch the Chatham Artillery 
(Albany, 1867), The Siege Savannah December, 
1864 (Albany, The Evacuation Battery 
Wagner (Augusta, 1888), and histories Augusta and 
Savannahe 

justice Jones’ attitude toward historical writing 
should said that realized many defects his 
own narratives. the preface Historical Sketch 
the Chatham apologized for overstepping 
the limits history for the mind loves 
dwell upon these gallant also apolo- 
gized for his limited use records the same work 
and referred the loss Confederate records and 
private journals kept during the war greatly im- 
pairing the efficiency Southern historians. While 
many the records which needed were not then 
printed form and consequently difficult obtain, his 
letter indicate only half-hearted attempt 
use all necessary source materials. Sherman’s fire- 
brands undoubtedly proved handicap him and 
felt keenly the loss such records the original 
DeRenne collection Wormsloe. sadly have the 

Brigadier General Robert Toombs (Augusta, 1868). 

25. Honorable R. M. T. Hunter (Augusta, 1887). 


26. “William Few,” in Magazine of American History, Nov., 1881. 

27. “Casimir Pulaski,” in Collections of the Georgia Historical Society (Savan- 
nah, 1878), 

28. The Siege of Savannah in 1779 (Albany, 1874) was a Revolutionary work 
——- by Jones from contemporary Journals of French officers. 

29. Page 

30. Jones’ letter books, the Jones Collection, Duke University, contain 
more than 22,000 copies of his letters in 32 volumes. They cover roughly 

the last thirty years of his life from 1864 to 1893. 
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ravages the last war impaired our Southern collec- 
wrote George DeRenne 1875, who 
was then busy rebuilding his famous collection 
Georgiana.*! 

His Siege Savannah was written for the acknow- 
ledged purpose “perpetuating Confederate memories 
connected with the march Sherman’s army from 
Atlanta quoting from Sherman’s 
correspondence, used his own italics emphasize 
certain portions, “utter destruction its [Georgia’s] 
roads, houses, and and prefer march 
through Georgia smashing things the sea.” 

judge Jones harshly for his incursions into the 
realm purposive history judge him standards 
other than those many popular historians his day. 
His illustrous contemporary, George Bancroft, thus 
described with much personal feeling event the 
struggle for American independence: the follow- 
ing night, the men Massachusetts streamed from 
scores miles around, old men well young. They 
had scarce semblance artillery, war-like stores; 
powder organization, nor provisions; but there 
they were, thousands with brave hearts, determined 
rescue the liberties their similar 
manner Jones described the Southern war for in- 
dependence. the lost cause wrote: once 
puissant armies the Confederacy were sadly reduced 
sickness, and poverty and wounds and death. Tens 
thousands her bravest sons had been gathered 
their patriot graves, and there were none stand 
their places. Her treasures and supplies were well 
nigh exhausted, and helping hand was outstretched 
the hour supreme 

- Jones’ Letter Book, 1874-76, 273. 

32. Page 1. 

33. George Bancroft, History of the United States from the Discovery of the 


American Continent (Boston, 1875), VII, 310. 
84. The Siege of Savannah in December, 1864, 5. 
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Like Bancroft, Jones was master the grandiose 
style used the historical writers the middle 
Unlike Bancroft, the new school scientific 
historians with emphasis upon conservatism and 
caution statement had effect upon Jones the 
late years his life. Bancroft any other writer 
history served teacher guide Jones, 
never acknowledged the fact, yet there little doubt 
that Bancroft’s works influenced him considerably. 
Jones had great familiarity with the Greek and Latin 
historians, poets, and The frequent occur- 
rence inverted forms and highly involved sentences 
evidence the degree which their writings in- 
fluenced his style. Thus writing the death 
Commodore Josiah Tattnall, said: “In his old age, 
bearing the scars battle, and bowed the weight 
nearly four score years, the home his child- 
hood, laid him down lengthy and highly 
involved sentence, and one which betrays the author’s 
prejudice for the Confederate cause quoted, part, 
dangers, cheerfully devoted the maintenance 
cause, than which none holier ever nerved the arm 
soldier inspired the breast patriot, the 
object this narrative will have been entirely ac- 
Meditations sometimes occur his 
historical narratives. The following example concern- 
ing tumuli Mason’s plantation near Savannah illus- 
trates his florid style and suggestive robust 
curiosity: “In the twilight what by-gone and un- 
recorded century were these tumuli built? Whence 

35. Richard Hildreth, identified with the middle period, was an exception io 
this rule. Unlike Bancroft and Jones for example, he was very cautious in 
his statements and took little stock of “centennial sermons and Fourth of 
July orations.”” He had no love for the tales of war then so frequently the 


staple of historical writing. Michael Kuaus, A History of American History 
(New York, 1937), 243-45. 

36. L. L. Knight, ed., Library of Southern Literature, VII, 2838. 

37. The Life and Services of Commodore Josiah Tattnall, 1. 

38. Historical Sketch of the Chatham Artillery, 1. 
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came, and who the peoples that lifted them from out 
the bosom our common mother? Served they 
friendly refuge seasons freshet and storm? 
Were sacred fires ever kindled upon your summits and 
within this consecrated area? are simple 
watch-towers, deserted your sentinels—forts, aban- 
doned your defenders? question, but there are 
voices the ambient another occasion 
read into the “countenance the 
Yamacraw chieftain, whose portrait was his source 
material, which savors intellect, dignity, 
manliness and kingly and stated that Geor- 
gians should gratefully acknowledge favors ex- 
perienced the hands this Indian chief.” 

that his History Georgia the first Georgia history 
ever written, with the possible exception that 
William which original source materials 
were extensively used and copiously cited footnotes. 
Bancroft pronounced this one the best state histories 
that had ever read and referred Jones the 
Macaulay the giving the book numerous 
footnotes compiled one the first extensive biblio- 
graphies the history Georgia. Immediately upon 
publication the work achieved unquestioned authority. 
While Jones drew heavily upon the previous works 
White, Stevens, and McCall, particularly the last, his 
bibliography original source material credit 
his energy and resourcefulness. Volume total 
seventy-two sources was used, exclusive material 
classified letters and correspondence, which there 

39. Antiquities of the Southern Indians, 156. 
40. A History of Georgia from its First Discovery to the Adoption of the 
Present Constitution (2 vols., New York, 1847, Philadelphia, 1859). Stevens’ 


ey was not as comprehensive nor as completely documented as that of 
ones. 


41. “Private Letters,’ 185. Bancroft on more than one occasion complimented 
the work of Jones. Jones wrote in 1884: “Your generous commendation of 
my History of Georgia is indeed very precious to me.” Letter from C. C. 
Jones to George Bancroft, Jan. 22, 1884, in Jones Letter Book, 1883-84, 295. 
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was large number. This volume carried the history 
Georgia down the departure Governor Ellis 
from the state 1760. Fifty-two per cent the 
sources used were written before 1760. Volume 
carried the history through the Revolution. was the 
author’s purpose write two additional volumes which 
were bring the narrative down his own day. His 
detours into Confederate military history became more 
frequent and more captivating the years passed and 
never completed Georgia’s became 
satisfied with reclaiming obscure and relatively unim- 
portant facts and materials relating the war and 
delivering orations the applause Confederate 
veterans. 

somewhat detailed analysis materials used 
Volume II, History Georgia, has been this 
volume the author made total 326 citations, ex- 
clusive those mentioned the body the text. 
these, 105 32.2 per cent are manuscript sources. 


Two hundred and thirteen, 68.5 total citations 


are primary source material; the remaining 31.5 
per cent are such works those McCall, 
DeBrahm, Ramsay, and 


One the first comprehensive bibliographies ever 
compiled the Indians the Southern United States 
the time their contact with Europeans contained 


42. Justin Winsor, ed., Narrative and Critical History of America (Boston, 
1887), V, 406; George < ae Smith, The Story of Georgia and the Georgia 
People (Atlanta, 1900), 6. 


43. Following is a detailed classification of primary material used in compiling 


the volume: 
Description Number of ve cited 
Public laws, documentary 46 


The printed and largely secondary works were used according to the follow- 
ing sequence: 
Title Number times cited 
McCall’s History of Georgia... — 
Stevens’ History of Georgia....... 
DeBrahm’s History of the Province 
Ramsay’s History of the Revolution - South Carolina...... 11 
All others 17 
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the footnotes Antiquities the Southern Indians. 
The author’s own interpretations and observations, 
based upon detailed and critical examination Indian 
relics, town sites, burial grounds and other remains, 
make the work unusually valuable. Each page bears 
average 1.5 citations. great quantity manu- 
script material used and many sources are foreign 
languages. Explanatory notes are frequent and often 
several sources are given under single citation. 

Jones did not use consistent system documenta- 
tion and was not always exact accurate the 
titles and page numbers given his footnotes. Some- 
times the author’s name omitted entirely but more 
frequently only the last name given. con- 
sistent giving the place and date publication but 
erroneous page numbers are often listed. frequent 
practice give the name the author the body 
the text, present the facts they have been 
handed down Captain and then 
cite the title the bottom the His inter- 
polations are often parentheses instead brackets, 
and occasionally brackets are found where parentheses 
are required. Most his later works contain many 
typographical errors, indicating hasty and careless 
examination the proof. 

While there are indications dishonesty 
deliberate coloring facts his use quotations, 
detailed accuracy direct quotations the exception 
rather than the rule. quoting eleven lines from 
Curious Account the Indians, Honorable 
omitted three commas and added two, 
twice substituted colon for period, and added quo- 
tation marks two single paragraph 
quoted from Ramsay’s History the Revolution South 

44. History of Georgia, Il, 278 


45. Collections of the Georgia "Historical Society (Savannah, 1842), Ll, 62. 
46. History of Georgia, Il, 139. 
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broken into four paragraphs and punctu- 
ation changed conform his own style ex- 
Much paraphrasing McCall and Stevens 
apparent; and embellished their account with 


frequent adjectives his own choice. 


typical example: 


The original account Stevens 

During the second week 
January, 1775, district Con- 
gress was held the inhabi- 
tants St. Andrew’s Parish 
(now Darien), which series 
resolutions were passed, em- 
bodying with great force and 
earnestness the views the 
freeholders that large and 
flourishing parish. These reso- 
lutions, six number, ex- 
pressed first, their approbation 
“the unparalleled modera- 
tion, the decent, but firm and 
manly, conduct the loyal and 
brave people Boston and 
Massachusetts Bay, preserve 
their liberty.” .49 


Below 


Jones’ account 

Early January, 1775, 
district congress was held 
the inhabitants St. Andrews’ 
Parish, which series 
manly resolutions, embodying 
the views large number 
the most citizens 
that flourishing settlement 
the Altamaha, was adopted with 
much enthusiasm. The first 
these resolutions expressed the 
unqualified approval the 
members the congress “the 
unparalleled moderation, the 
decent but firm and manly 
conduct the loyal and brave 
people Boston and Massa- 
chusetts Bay” their efforts 
preserve their liberties. .50 


fair evaluation Charles Colcock Jones requires 


consideration the fact that was not pro- 
fessional historian. him, historical writing was 
hobby and avocation and not means livelihood. 
The history his day was written for the most part 
lawyers, ministers, and occasional politician 
retired business man. new-fangled Johns Hopkins 
graduate school influenced Jones’ methodology and his 
style presentation. did, however, write several 
accounts show considerable merit and scholarly 


47. eae Ramsay, History of the Revolution of South Carolina (Trenton, 


Da 
1785), Il, 31. 


48. History of Georgia, Il, 359-60. 
49. William Bacon Stevens, History of Georgia (Philadelphia, 1859), II, 86. 
50. History of Georgia, II, 160. 
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treatment; the bibliographies which used were com- 
prehensive and authoritative for the era which 
wrote. was considered among the better historians 
his day and doubtful his Antiquities the 
been surpassed for detailed treatment the period 
covered. more normal social and economic en- 
vironment and without business distractions and the 
drain upon his time and energy which the requirements 
being popular Confederate historian and orator 
occasioned, would have perhaps earned more 
enduring name American historiography. His later 
works offer interesting illustration the sterility 
scholarshiv which unfortunately characterized that 
waning generation ex-Confederates. 

The death Charles Colcock Jones, 1893, came 
decade that saw the rapid rise new group 
young and well trained historians. They had been 
schooled the scientific method research and their 
style was characterized restrained expression, ob- 
jectivity, and caution statement. They had broad- 
ened conception the field history which included 
social and economic factors which Jones and most 
his contemporaries little appreciated. Unlike Jones 
they were able pursue history profession. 
later and more sophisticated generation history 
students would find difficult match the energy and 
accomplishments Charles Colcock Jones. 


| 
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THE SHEFTALLS GEORGIA 
SHPALL 


The settlement the Jews Georgia was practi- 
cally simultaneous with the founding the colony. 
1733, year after James Oglethorpe founded the 
colony Georgia, the first contingent settlers ar- 
rived there. order procure finances for the trans- 
portation the settlers, number committees were 
appointed, one which consisted three Jews: 
Francis Salvador, Alvaro Lopez Suasso and Anthony 
DaCosta, first Jewish Director the Bank England. 
They, turn, decided send Jewish colonists well. 
Instead turning over the money the Trustees, they 
busied themselves collecting Jewish colonists, chartered 
ship and sent twelve families German 
When the Trustees the colony learned about the 
departure the Jewish settlers, they instructed their 
secretary, Mr. Martyn, demand that the money 
collected for the transportation turned over them. 
The committee, however, completely disregarded the 
protests, and persisted using the money for the trans- 
portation Jewish settlers Georgia. make 
matters worse for the Trustees, forty well-to-do Portu- 
guese Jews decided leave for the The 
sentiment the Trustees this matter very well 
expressed letter written Thomas Coran. 
says: “But beg leave say something the Jews, 
who, the number between forty and fifty, have pro- 
cured themselves already settled there contrary 
the will and without the consent the Trustees, 
and there are more their nation now going over 
them. 


1. Charles Daly, Colonization of Jews in North America (New York, 1898), 
65-67. 


Leon Hiihner, Publications the American Jewish 
Historical Society, X, 71. 
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humbly conceive these shocking matters require 
your most serious attention; for unless you speedily 
take some vigorous resolutions suppress effectually 
the two great evils aforesaid, Georgia will become 
Jewish 

soon James Oglethorpe, who was charge 
the colony, was advised the arrival the Jewish 
settlers, was somewhat loss determine what 
the charter the colony, however, guaran- 
teed religious freedom, Oglethorpe decided admit 
them and notified the Trustees his action. letter 
the Trustees, praised the Jewish immigrants for 
their thrift and especially commended Dr. Nunez for 
his devotion and unselfishness rendering medical 
services the sick the colony.® 

The Trustees, turn, asked Oglethorpe pay Dr. 
Nunez for his services and forbade him grant land 
him any other Oglethorpe again ignored 
the instructions and allowed the Jews hold land. 
The Jews eventually became prominent the silk 
raising industry well import and export trade.’ 

The first Jewish settlers brought with them Scroll 
Law, two cloaks and circumcision box, which 
were given them Mr. Lindo, merchant Lon- 
don, for the use the congregation which they hoped 
establish. Soon after their arrival the Jews met 
and July, 1734, they agreed found congregation 
house rented Market Street. The congregation 
was named Mikveh Israel. certain Benjamin Mendez 
London sent them another scroll, Hanukkah 
Menorah and number Hebrew This con- 

8. Collections of the Georgia Historical Society (Savannah, 1842), II, 97. 

4. Hiihner, op. cit., 71-72. 

5. Dr. Nunez was a Spanish Jew whose secret observance of Judaism was 
detected by the Inquisition, and he and his family were imprisoned. He was 
soon released because his services were needed. and his family went later 
to London, whence he departed for Georgia. 

. Daly, Colonization of Jews, 67. 


Hithner, op. cit., 71-72. 
8. See Occident, I, 384 et seq. for excerpts from the Sheftall Diary. 
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gregation continued until 1740 when was dissolved 
owing the removal the majority its members 
from the colony. 

The year 1740 witnessed crisis which caused 
temporary decline the Jewish community. This crisis 
was brought about the question introducing Negro 
slavery into the colony. The Trustees strictly prohibited 
Negro slavery the colony. far back 1735 
petition was presented the Trustees asking per- 
mission employ Negro laborers. This petition was 
presented the Trustees Mr. Hugh Stirling, 
planter long experience. spite the petition the 
request was this restriction entailed great 
handicaps upon the colony, the settlers renewed their 
request 1738, and they sent another petition signed 
117 people. the petition they gave the following 
reasons for the renewal the request: 

granted, would both induce great numbers new Settlers 
come amongst us, and likewise encourage those who remain here 
chearfully proceed making further Improvements, well 
retrieve their sunk Fortunes make Provisions for their 
Posterity. 

2nd. The Want the Use Negroes, with proper Limitations; 
which granted, would both occasion great Number white 
People come here, and also render capable subsist our- 
selves, raising Provisions upon our Lands, until could 
make some Produce fit for Export, some Measure Ballance 
our Importation. are sensible the Inconvenience and 
Mischiefs that have already, and daily arise from unlimited 
Use Negroes; but are sensible, that these may pre- 
vented due Limitation, such many each white Man, 
many such Quantity Land, any other Manner 
which Your Honours shall think most 

The petition further states that the Jews asked 
included among the signatories, but their request 
was already mentioned, this refusal 


Pat. Taifer, True and Historical Narrative the Colony 
Georgia (Reprint, Washington, 1836), 23. 

10. Pat. Taifer, et al., A True and Historical Narrative of the Colony of 
Georgia, 40. 

Ibid., 42. 
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caused extensive emigration Jews South Caro- 
lina, New York and even Pennsylvania. 1741 this 
exodus had become general that the Journal the 
Trustees states, the West side Savannah lies 
the Township lots the Jews, all gone other 
Colonies, except three 1750 most the 
Jews found their way back Georgia, and, the 
following year the Trustees sent converted Jew, 
Joseph Ottolenghi, superintend the silk industry 
the colony. connection with his activities the 
colony, Governor Reynolds wrote the Lord Com- 
missioners: have given orders with the advice the 
Council fit the shell house which was lately 
built for the laying silk, but was never made use 
of, being ill calculated for that purpose, Mr. 
Ottolenghi informs me, wherefore says, has 
further use for it, but will make tolerable good 
house for the Council and Assembly meet 
also find that Joseph Ottolenghi was elected mem- 
ber the Assembly which capacity remained 
until 1765. 1757 was appointed Commissioner 
supervise the repairs the public wharf Savan- 
nah and, 1763, was named “Commissioner with 
the object raising money for the militia defense 
the province and subsequently he, together with Sir 
Patrick Houstoun and Mr. Harbersham [was] ap- 
pointed Commissioner for building With the 
Jews back Georgia business became more prosperous 
and life more vigorous. The Jews took active part 
the civic and communal life and adopted themselves 
more easily into its colonial society. Among the mem- 
bers the Masonic fraternity, branch which was 
organized Oglethorpe, there were least four Jews. 
One these, Moses Nunez, also held the post 


Searcher for the port Savannah, and Indian Inter- 


12. Quoted in the Article by Leon Hiihner, op. cit., 92. 
18. 93. 
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preter. There was another organization formed for 
charitable purposes 1750, called the Union Society. 
its five founders, one was Catholic, one Jew, and 
the others Protestants. The Jew was Benjamin Sheftall. 
1751 Georgia had library, and among its donors 
there must have been Jews, the library contained 
its collection number Hebrew 

the outbreak the Revolutionary War the ma- 
jority the Jews cast their lot with the colonists 
the struggle for independence. They performed useful 
service various ways such merchants, tradesmen, 
officials and officers and soldiers the army. Among 
the patriots who excelled their service both the 
colony Georgia and this country whole, the 
Sheftall family stands out prominence. 

ok 

Benjamin Sheftall was one the forty immigrants 
who arrived Savannah 1733. was scholar 
and ardent worker. Upon his arrival did his 
utmost maintain peace and harmony not only among 
the Jewish settlers, but also among all the members 
the community large. soon attained prominence 
and won the highest esteem, having been accorded the 
rank First Lieutenant. already mentioned, was 
one the founders the Union Society. Benjamin 
Sheftall commenced diary which recorded the 
Hebrew language. was later translated into English 
his son Levi, who, after his father’s death continued 
recording the important events which transpired the 
Jewish community Savannah. The diary belongs 
Mrs. Virginia Sheftall, and now possession 
Mrs. Russel, her daughter. The diary purely 
private one, however; relates family news and 
gossip and contains nothing historical 


. Hiner, op. cit., 91, 94. 
. Edmund Abrahams, “Some Notes on the Early History of the Sheftalls of 
Georgia,” in American Jewish Historical Society Publications, XVII, 171. 


Excerpts of the important part of the diary are recorded in the Occident, I, 
379-84, 486-89. 
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also said that the diary was completed his son 
Mordecai who distinguished himself for his invaluable 
service for the colony and his heroism during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Mordecai Sheftall was born Savannah, 1735, 
and was one the first white children born 
the colony. seemed have received fairly general 
and Jewish education, and attaining manhood be- 
came merchant and became actively engaged the 
civic life the colony. the outbreak the Revo- 
lutionary War, Mordecai Sheftall became prominently 
identified with the American Cause. fact his ac- 
tivity was such that was termed the British 
the rebel’ became chairman the 
Parochial Committee, and he, among the others who 
embraced the cause liberty, was declared the 
British traitors. After the beginning hostilities, 
Mordecai Sheftall mentioned having been appoint- 
Major General Howe, Deputy Commissioner 
Issues South Carolina. His appointment was, how- 
ever, unconfirmed until received the Congressional 
approval 1780. Mordecai Sheftall was appointed 
the General Staff, and won esteem staunch de- 
fender Savannah and contributor consider- 
able sums money the cause. When, therefore, 
the theater war was transferred the South, was 
appointed the Provisional Congress Commissary 
General Issues for the State Georgia, whose duty 
was supervise the issuance supplies the army; 
his son, Sheftall Sheftall, was appointed his deputy. 
Mordecai Sheftall seemed enjoy the confidence 
the War Department and the Board charge sup- 
plies, received and disbursed large sums money 
for that 


16. Herbert Friedenwald, “Jews in the Journal of the Continental Congress,” 
in American Jewish Historical Society Publications, I, 86. 
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1778 the British attacked Savannah and this 
battle Mordecai Sheftall and his son were captured. 
After unsuccessful attempts persuade him give 
the cause, the British made him prisoner war. 

Under the date December 29, 1778, writes: 

This day the British troops, consisting about three thousand 
five hundred men, including two batallions Hessians, under the 
command Lieutenant-Colonel Archibald Campbell, the 71st 
regiment Highlanders, landed early the morning Brewton 
Hill, two miles below the town Savannah, where they met with 
very little opposition before they gained the height. about three 
o’clock, M., they entered, and took possession the town 
Savannah, when endeavoured, with son Sheftall, make 
our escape across Musgrove Creek, having first premised that 
entrenchment had been thrown there order cover 
retreat. our arrival the creek, after having sustained 
very heavy fire musketry from the light infantry during 
the time were crossing the found high 
water, and son, not knowing how swim, and being 
caught and the Highlanders keeping constant fire us, 
was thought advisable surrender ourselves prisoners, which 
accordingly 

our way the white guard-house met with Colonel 
Campbell, who inquired the Major who had got there. 
his naming him, desired that might well guarded, 
was very great rebel. The Major obeyed his orders. 

Mordecai Sheftall goes describing his imprison- 
ment, the treatment the prisoners and the constant 
threats being executed. Thanks Hessian officer 
was able communicate with Mrs. Minis and 
see his son and bring him his quarters. “In this 
situation,” writes he, remained until Saturday morn- 
ing, the January, 1779, when the commander, 
Colonel Innis, sent his orderly for and son his 
There was again subject abuse and 
finally embarked board the prison ship Nancy and 
taken the West Indies. The report the historian 


White, Historical Collection Georgia (New York, 1854), 
40-41. 
18. Ibid., 342. 
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Rev. Bacon Stevens fully substantiates the description 
given Mordecai Sheftall. his description the 
treatment the war prisoners says: 

The prisoners taken the capture Savannah, met with 
severe and cruel usage. few enlisted the enemy’s ranks, but 
those who refused, after being alternately threatened and coaxed, 
were hurried board ships the rivers—crowded together like 
slaves—tyrannized over every petty officer—stinted pre- 
visions and every necessary life, and treated with savage 
barbarity, that four five died every day. Nor was this treat- 
ment confined common soldiers alone: civilians standing and 
property were thrown indiscriminately into these prison-ships; 
and some instances officers, who had military right different 
treatment,were—as the case Mordecai Sheftall, Commissary- 
General the Georgia Line, and Sheftall Sheftall, his assistant, 
and the Rev. Moses Allen, Chaplin—thus During 
their stay the West Indies, the British authorities consented 
grant them certain privileges, under oath that they should 
not attempt escape. the pledge which they made writing, 
the prisoners promised that they would remain wherever the 
Commanding Officer His Majesty’s Army Georgia shall think 
proper and remain within the bounds prescribed.20 

They further pledged that they would not act either 
directly indirectly against the British until ex- 
changed “either for officers the same rank 
such terms may agreed upon whenever Cartel 
fixed upon.” 

Mordecai Sheftall wrote his wife trying reassure 
her his wellbeing spare her unnecessary 
worries. letter dated January 1779, wrote: 

inform you being prisoner and confined 
the white Guard House, where fully well treated 
could Expect, the duty Every Honest man give 
praise where due, must acknowledge that have met with 
much Genteel treatment from the officers than was formerly led 
believe should receive. Our son Sheftall, thanks God 
has Escaped unhurt and with me. are reduced the Cloaths 
our back and when shall get shifting God only knows. 


19. en Bacon Stevens, A History of Georgia. . . . (Philadelphia, 1869), 


20. op. cit., XVII, 97. 
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must recommend you take care the rest the 
Chlidren, mean not quite the boy that with its 
short time with me. 

have met with the Kindest treatment from some old 
friends and neighbors which hope shall ever retain greateful 
sense of. When will our power see you and the dear 
Children God only Knows. Therefor recommend you keep 
your Spirits and the boys ours, and wish that the great 


disposer all things may take you under His Immediate pro- 
tection. 


And dear Fanny Your affectionate Husband. 
Mordecai Sheftall 


Sheftall gives his Duty and joins love the Dear Children, 
give mine our 


seems that Sheftall’s letters were censored the 
British authorities, otherwise this letter would not have 
been written such favorable light. 

When they obtained release, they tried secure 
exchange and after series correspondence with 
the Colonial Board, they finally succeeded obtain- 
ing it. 

“In consequence the declaration the Captain 
General’s indulgence the American Prisoners 
War this wrote Mordecai Sheftall and his 
fellow-prisoners the British authorities, take 
the liberty inform you that are ready repair 
such part the Continent His Excellency shall 
direct with all speed, and such manner 
shall find convenient upon parole, providing that 
certified copy the same given, and our former 
parole 

already mentioned, Mordecai Sheftall was 
active member the Union Society. Since the charter 
“provided that unless meeting and election 
officers were held annually, the charter should 
forfeited. Mordecai Sheftall, therefore, with three 


21. American Jewish Publications, XX, 159. 
22. Abrahams, op. cit., XVII, 
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fellow-members also captivity held meeting and 

Upon their release Mordecai Sheftall and his son 
took residence Philadelphia, while his family was 
Charleston. subsequently appealed the 
authorities grant him passport protect them 
with their families, property and servants their 
passage Savannah October 16, 
1782 the permission was granted “to Mordecai Sheftall 
for himself, his wife and six children with two Negro 
servants, together with their household furniture, 
bedding and wearing apparel and provisions 
pass from the City Philadelphia Savannah 
Georgia, board sloop called the Pearl. The 
said sloop having proper clearance for the above 
purpose from the Government Pennsylvania.” This 
permission was issued the order Admiral Thomas 
Palmer. 

Upon his return Savannah, Mordecai Sheftall 
again became prominently identified with various enter- 
prises which affected the general progress the 
colony. served delegate from Chatham County 
the General Assembly Louisville; also resumed 
his active participation the Union Society. in- 
teresting event also occurred that time. The question 
regulating slave labor Georgia was uppermost 
the minds the citizens. After series con- 
ferences was finally decided “that every person 
having the care charge any slave, who shall 
desirous let out hire obtain license 
for doing.” was further enacted that “David 
Montagut, Charles Chevalier, Moses Nunez, John 
Francis Courrousse and Mordecai Sheftall, shall and 
are hereby nominated and appointed 
indeed interesting note the change attitude 
toward the Jewish citizens Georgia while 1738 the 


23. Abrahams, op. cit., XVII, 183. 
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citizens Savannah refused let the Jews sign the 
petition permit slavery, they now appointed two 
Jewish Commissioners regulate slave labor the 
state. 

Mordecai Sheftall took leading part the life 
the Savannah Jewish community. noted that 
July 1786 the congregation Mikveh Isarel was re- 
established. When Mordecai Sheftall returned Sa- 
vannah gave lot for burial ground, and deeded 
piece ground for the synagogue, but did not live 
see synagogue erected. died July 1797. 
Mordecai Sheftall’s brother Levi was commissary 
“to provide necessaries for the several companies 
men that are ordered upon duty and about Savan- 
nah.” was the first President the newly estab- 
lished synagogue, and signed letter George Wash- 
ington behalf the Congregation, which 
felicitated him upon his advancement the Presidency 
the United States. 

Sheftall Sheftall, Mordecai’s son, rose into promin- 
ence immediately after the exchange prisoners. 
was appointed the Board War Philadelphia, 
Flag Master, duty would bring money 
Moultrie for the relief the desperate con- 
ditions the inhabitants Charleston.” Moses 
Sheftall, another son was born Savannah October 
12, 1796. practiced physician his native 
town and was elected twice the state legislature. 
was also judge the County Court. his day 
the synagogue perished fire which broke out 
December 1829. Dr. Moses Sheftall, then President 
the Congregation, decided have new synagogue 
erected. He, accordingly, organized committee, and 
raised sufficient funds for that purpose. also en- 
listed the cooperation many individuals well 
number philanthropic and civic institutions, and 
successfully achieved the aim. 


a 
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ANTE-BELLUM AND WAR MEMORIES 
MRS. TELFAIR HODGSON 


Mrs. Hodgson shortly before her death 1907 re- 
corded some recollections beginning with her early 
childhood and extending down her marriage the 
Rev. Telfair Hodgson the close the Civil War.? 
The original manuscript, now the possession her 
son Telfair Hodgson, was used the basis for this 
sketch. 


Frances Glen Potter, was born June 24, 1845, the city 
Philadelphia. Although only two and half years old when 
Mother died, have indistinct recollection bad fall, when 
lady whom never remember seeing again, picked and 
kissed me. Father never married again, but devoted his life 
the care his seven children. had English governess, 
Scotch nurse, Irish coachman, and Negro house servants, 
there was little chance national narrowness our education. 

Old was our cook, and her cabin was our second 
home. Well remember the hoe cakes and the rice birds done 
turn, the fried apples and the roast chestnuts cooked 
her hearth. Each had special playmate chosen from the 
children our house servants, and was special 
picaninny. She was six when was four, but smaller for her age. 
Her real name was but Penda seemed suit 
the slim bit humanity, Penda she was called, regardless 
her birthday being the Fourth July. She might have been 
called Columbia Liberty Declaration, according brother 
Philip’s mood the moment. 

The Negroes always brought each new baby named, 
when the proud father came get his extra rations—a sack 
flour, some corn meal and rice, side bacon, and bolt 
flannel, new blanket and new dress for the mother. Brother 
Philip’s imagination never gave out name, although some- 
times fell back the Bible Shakespeare. was 


Hercules and Cleopatra. There was Christopher Columbus 


daughter Mrs. Hodgson’s. 
2. Mrs. Telfair Hodgson was before her marriage Frances Glen Potter, a 
daughter James Potter, Plantation, near Savannah, Georgia. 
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and George Washington, Nero and Pompey, Noah and Jonah. 
Rhoderch Dhu and Barnaby Rudge worked side side but Rod 
and Banby were their names except upon the big book the 
Overseer’s house. The house servants were sometimes allowed 
name their children after us, choose name suggested. 

Father built new house “Colerain.” was some- 
what like ark, children used think, with hall through 
the center—the dinning room and library the right, the parlor 
and Father’s room the left. There was the same arrangement 
the second floor, containing four large bed rooms. There was 
sort dormitory and schoolroom for younger children 
the third floor. There was kitchen the yard, and milk- and 
butter-house down the spring. remember what great big 
fires used have our schoolroom. Aleck, the house man, 
used see that the oak wood was put away each summer, and 
the light wood gathered. used make the room bright 
gas light, with the candle light help. were our lessons 
every day until four o’clock. commenced with music lesson 
seven, and ended with walk between four and 

The walk from Colerain Tweedside Plantation, which ad- 
joined, was about three miles. Our eldest sister lived there. 
Sometimes used row down the Savannah River big 
flat-bottomed boat, and the Negroes sang they rowed us, and 
those working the rice fields the islands would join the 
refrain, till echoed back and forth across the still waters, like 
music harp. 

wish could remember some those old songs distinctly 
can see the rice fields they looked across the river, with 
the sunshine the swaying grain, and the rice birds flying black 
against the evening sky. Sometimes walked the mill 
stopped watch the Negroes threshing rice with long poles, 
the Chinese today. Sometimes would the cabins with 
our elder sisters, visit the old people the sick. Often, the 
dead night, sister would called Negro cabin sit 
beside death bed, because they were afraid unless “Miss 
Emily” was near. 

There was plantation doctor and Negro preacher, and yet 
they always came the big house for help comfort times 
trouble. There was Sabbath School each Sunday afternoon, 
under the big live oaks. Father would read from the Bible 
and would tell simple stories the children and many grown- 
ups, who came with them. Simple and childlike their faith, 
these creatures supertition and wierd fancy used make our 
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blood run cold with their tales, and black magic often practiced 
for our benefit. The sound dreary wailing from the cabins 
when someone died comes back ears; and can still see 
these mournful processions, led dim lanterns through the 
moss-covered trees, midnight, when they went the Negro 
cemetery the hill beyond the pines. 

The slaves were not allowed leave the fields the daytime, 
night weddings and night funerals were the custom. Negro 
graves were always decorated with the last article used the 
departed, and broken pitchers and broken bits colored glass 
were considered even more appropriate than the white shells from 
the beach nearby. Sometimes they carved rude wooden figures 
like images idols, and sometimes patchwork quilt was laid 
upon the grave. 

Their uncanny beliefs scared children but were never 
really afraid the roughest hands among the blacks. Some 
Father’s slaves came direct from Africa and could not speak 
anything but dialect, called “Gullah.” The Negroes North 
Georgia did not understand those living the coast, and were 
much inferior our Negroes, size, intellect, and trustworthiness. 

Lands along the river were usually flooded the spring 
freshets, necessary for the rice crop; but the wet season was 
considered most unhealthy for those living the Savannah. 
always spent our summers Princeton, New Jersey where 
grand-parents also had home. Princeton was quaint country 
town, those days, being off the railroad, and the students away 
their long vacation during our stay there. was very popular 
with the young men from the South, Negroes have ever 
been allowed enter Princeton College. 

always spent two weeks Philadelphia each fall and 
spring, devoted the dentist, the dress-maker, the shoe-maker, 
and general shopping. remember the bonnets and capes, 
five girls used buy, different color each season, but very much 
the same style. wore plaid woolen dresses, made very tight 
and very plain, except for many bottons. Silks for Sundays 
winter and white muslin summer. Our bonnets were plush 
straw trimmed with lace ribbons and tied under the chin. 
always went steamer from Philadelphia Savannah. Our 
coachman accompanied the household take charge the 
carriage horses the voyage and assist poor sea-sick children 
board and landing. Those were rough trips off Cape 
Hatteras, but Father was fond the ocean, and never thought 
complaining. 
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the summer 1854, Father took Sarah, Maria, Emily, 
John, and myself Europe, with our governess and nurse. 
travelled over England, Scotland, and Ireland, where visited 
some cousins near Belfast. the continent procured courier, 
who proved good guide through France, Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium. those days people did not dream going 
Rome the summer, account the danger fever, but 
went down Venice through Switzerland. crossed the Simplon 
Pass diligence, and did good deal sight-seeing around the 
Italian lakes two carriages drawn four horses. The memory 
that delightful summer still remains the great event 
childhood. 

The next winter sister Sarah was married and was her 
youngest bridesmaid, ten years old. There were eight bridesmaids 
dressed pink and blue taffeta and were immensely proud 
ourselves, our dresses, and our bouquets. 

Our lives were rather uneventful until the winter 1860, 
when there began rumors secession, and remember how 
anxiously Father watched the election returns during the fall. 
also remember seeing him burn copy Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
with the request that none his children ever read the book 
because, said, was firebrand and would most likely influence 
the North war against the South. Father was Irishman 
and only became slaveholder through inheritance his wife’s 
property. Brother John was student Princeton College that 
fall and left him there when came back Savannah. Our 
sister Mary contracted pleurisy the steamer and was ill all 
winter, dying the following April. Her going away was great 
grief all us, especially her four little children left our 
care. Emily had made her plans marry Captain Cuyler that 
month, and the wedding took place quietly Savannah. After 
the ceremony town Emily gave great feast for all the slaves. 
Beef, potatoes, sugar, coffee, and brides cake were distributed 
all, and afterwards the bride and groom drove their new 
home, Marlow. think that scene was the sweetest ever 
remember the plantation, for the Negroes sang and danced 
and seemed happy. 

The following winter Father died after lingering illness 
several months. The end came early the morning January 
26th, the day after seventeenth birthday. died Savannah 
and after the services Christ Church, the procession wended 
its slow and solemn way Colerain. About two miles from the 
place, were met the Negroes from both plantations, all 
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them, least five hundred. That scene engraved 
memory, can never forget the expression grief and dispair 
those black faces. soon the hearse and carriages appeared, 
they stood still and formed lane for pass through, and 
then they closed behind us, crying and wailing softly they 
walked along. the grave their cries grew louder and someone 
murmured, Massa’s dead and gone, will Bishop 
Elliott told brother say something quiet them, and John 
spoke few words about his love for them, and promised not 
sell single one. our way back Savannah heard the 
bombardment Fort Pulaski, and fell soon thereafter [April 
12, 1862]. 

The rest that winter was very unsettled, one knew 
when the Northern troops might come the river. They made 
several threats take Savannah and was considered safer 
move the gold from the banks the interior the state. The 
president the Central Railroad Bank was brother-in-law’s 
father, and his brother was cashier. 

Early one morning sister, Mr. and Mrs. George Cuyler, 
their two children, and myself left train for Thomasville, 
Georgia. our arrival there found two big covered wagons 
waiting for us; and into these the kegs gold were packed and 
covered with mattresses and bedding. Then started our 
trip Albany which took two days and two nights over terrible 
roads. stopped houses the roadside night, the gentle- 
men keeping guard over the wagons, while snatched few 
hours sleep. When the soldiers whom met, mostly stragglers 
from our own army, asked where were going, told them 
were refugees. Sometimes they demanded ride, and 
would slow up, for fear they might hear the money rattling 
the kegs and guess what were carrying. was thought best 
move the gold this way for reasons safety. From Albany 
took train Macon, where the bank was established and 
Captain Cuyler moved the arsenal there soon afterwards. 

Miss Gilbie, our old governess, was called north that summer 
her mother’s illness Baltimore. The blockade had become 
very strict and was impossible get passes under any con- 
ditions. She waited sometime for chance cross the Potomac. 
last dark night came when the boat was nearly over 
safety. Then came soldier’s call halt and the Negro who was 
rowing Miss Gilbie and another lady was captured and they were 
all brought before General Butler, the Commander Fortress 
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Monroe. They were imprisoned there for week, fed bread 
and water and subjected close questioning. Later they were 
transferred detention camp where Miss Gilbie was held 
over six months, although British subject and under suspicion 
whatever. 

July, 1863 our brother John was married Savannah 
where was stationed. had joined the Confederate army 
immediately after Father’s death, his nineteenth year. the 
following July was mortally wounded the siege Atlanta. 
His young wife and little two-months old son were with 
Macon when the telegram came, “Lieutenant Potter badly wounded 
being brought Macon.” Alice, his wife, and sister Emily 
went down the railroad station, and the long train sick 
and wounded soldiers came in, they climbed into each box-car 
and looked for our dear boy. After several hours weary search- 
ing, they saw his colored body servant, London, sitting the 
floor with his young master’s head his lap. grew dark 
they put him stretcher, and four men bore their 
shoulders along the streets Macon, where every house had 
become hospital. they passed along small boy said, “He 
must dead.” John turned his head and said “No, not yet, 
had put bed the parlor and there lay until the next 
morning, patiently bearing the intense agony, for there were 
narcotics left those last days the South’s struggle. The ball 
had entered his shoulder and lodged near the spine, and the doctor 
said from the first that his case was hopeless. That long wearly 
night watching passed slowly with hope help us. Poor 
old Mum Clara, sitting the stair, sobbed and moaned her grief 
aloud and prayed The army surgeon came the 
morning and told John could not live, and noon the soldier 
lay peace and were glad for him. 

Those were dark days for none knew what was come 
next. The country was wildly demoralized state and lived 
fear trouble among our own deserters, well the coming 
the enemy. spent that winter nursing the wounded and 
patching uniforms for the soldiers camp near Macon. was 
happy winter spite all our sorrows and hardships for 
sweetheart was stationed near, chaplain the hospital. 
had known Telfair Hodgson when was student Princeton. 


had been attached Gen. Wheeler’s staff, before was 
ordained the ministry. 
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trousseau did not take long the making. bolt 
muslin rather coarse quality provided simple dress and 
underwear. pair shoes cost $250 Confederate money and 
the rest fortune was squandered plaid hose. Easter 
Monday dawned clear and beautiful, and were married 
seven the morning avoid stray shells later. After the service 
our friends stood the church porch congratulate us, and 
the girls Sunday school class showered with roses. 
Our wedding breakfast consisted herring, rolls, and mock 
coffee; our gifts, beaded pin-cushion; and wedding ring, 
beaten out gold pieve jeweler friend. 

began very happy life shadowed war clouds, with 
the sound tolling bells and the sight ruined houses and 
broken hearts all about us. Those echoes still come back 
taps are blown bands break into Dixie. 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
OBITUARY 


Died the Hospital, Staunton, Va., the 19th December, 
1861, MAYNARD, Private Capt. Rogers’ Company 
the “Central City Blues,” Macon, aged years, less five 
days. was the son Mr. Miner and Mrs. Ann Maynard, 
New London, Conn., and brother Mrs. Holdridge, 
this city. 

Last Spring, when the tocsin war was sounded, the ardent 
and patriotic temperment this youth led him seek position 
the ranks the Guards,” then about leaving for the 
coast. But his friends dissuaded him from enlisting the service, 
because his extreme youth and rather frail constitution, but 
was only for short season that they were able control his 
strong desire become Southern Soldier. Subsequently 
joined the “Blues,” and left with the 12th Ga. Reg. for Western 
Virginia, where proved himself possessed all the 
essential elements good soldier, save the one physical 
endurance. The severe climate and camp privations were too much 
for him, and was removed Staunton Hospital with others 
his sick comrades, where, after time, far improved 
able assist attendance upon those who were more sick 
than himself. This was the condition his health, when last 
wrote his sister—and his letter was full hope soon being 
entirely well and fitted for the duties the field. But, alas! 
relapse ensued, and the brave youth, the obedient and faithful 
young soldier was summoned away the inexorable fiat death. 

The writer this brief tribute knew George Maynard well, 
and can say with truth, that was youth much intelligence 
and promise. was the idol doting parents and other friends, 
whom the blow will fall heavily, and whom are tendered 
our deepest sympathies. 


Macon Daily Telegraph (Macon, Ga.), Jan. 24, 1862. 


OBITUARY 


Departed this life the 15th Jan., 1862, Camp Allagheny, 
Va., Wm. Dooly county, Ga., aged years. 
But short while previous his death the changing events 
war for the second time called him upon the battle-field; when, 
connection with his gallant band, taught his country’s foes that 
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had forsaken home and all battle for trivial cause. When 
near the waters the Green Brier, upon the heights 
Alleghany Mountains, the war trump sounded the gallant 12th 
battle, Hally was firm and unflinching his post, and nobly 
maintained every inch ground. While yet the leaden missiles 
death fell thick and fast around, the great God battles 
covored his head with the shadow his wing, and bore him 
safely through each contest. But alas, after they had returned 
their quarters, the dull monotony camp life had scarcely 
asserted its reign, ere his youthful frame fell prey that 
ruthless malady pneumonia, and death soon claimed him its 
victim. camp, well upon the battle field, all those noble 
attributes requisite constitute true soldier found all embodi- 
ment our lamented young friend. Though enemy’s bullet 
laid him low, his was none the less patriot’s martyr’s death. 
His early death has brought sorrow and grief upon the hearts 
all who knew him; and may He, who has ever proved Father 
the fatherless, and God the widow, who tempereth the wind 
for the shorn lamb, the Comforter his parents and relatives 


Macon Daily Telegraph (Macon, Ga.), Feb. 1862. 


WHO’S WHO 


James Calvin Bonner member the History Department 
Randolph Macon College, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Wilbur Kurtz, Jr. graduate Emory University. 
resides Atlanta. 


Leo Shpall Educational Director the Stamford Jewish 
Center, Brooklyn, New York. received the Master Arts 
degree from Tulane University. 


Sarah Hodgson Torian (Mrs. Oscar Noel Torian) resides 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


The South American History. William Hasseltine. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. Pp. 691.) 


Here text which presents the role the South our 
country’s history. Professor Hesseltine succeeds keeping before 
the reader the national theme into which skillfully weaves the 
course Southern history. 

Considerable emphasis placed the social forces the 
South’s history. The abolitionist movement, “by-product the 
northern transition industrial society,” united the various 
Southern social groups and thus converted into sectional struggle 
what might have become social and regional struggle within 
the South. this reviewer’s opinion the author his best 
when appraising the social forces the New South. “In truth, the 
old plantation system was re-established with the store account 
taking the place the overseer’s whip, the sheriff performing 
the duties the ante-bellum and the exploitation 
men still furnishing the source Here, indeed, 
realistic picture mill and farm, classroom and literary achieve- 
ment, and pulpit and politics. 

Unfortunately the book marred numerous loose state- 
ments and errors. is, for example, little difficult follow 
the scheme party labels employed presenting the politics 
the fifteen years following the close the War 1812. 
speak John Tyler “even less true and honest Whig” and 
then explain that would have been Democrat “had not 
opposed Jackson’s dictatorial methods” (241) tends play down 
conservative hatred for Jacksonian which suckled 
the breasts social leveler less threatening planters than 
bankers and industrialists. Did President Polk actually com- 
plete the whole his ambitious program? Certain Democrats 
Ohio and Pennsylvania were pretty sure ran out them 
the Oregon question. the smaller ante-bellum farmers devoted 
but minor part their time the staple crops (277), how 
then can said that cotton occupied the “major part the 
attention all the people?” (263) Georgia’s Whigs 1850 
did not disguise themselves the “Union and Southern Rights 
Party.” (314) matter fact, there was such party; 
rather there were two parties, the Union and the Southern Rights. 
was the Union party, not the Democratic, which drafted the 
Georgia Platform. (343) This party was composed Union Demo- 
crats and Union Whigs. Opposed this Union party were the 
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Southern Rights men. Pennsylvania’s Chambersburg southwest 
Harrisburg, not east. (442) Union soldiers shivered 
discarded Confederate rags ill-heated prisons, why speak their 
sufferings “mostly imaginary”? (460) 

The book contains thirty-one chapters. Five are devoted the 
colonial and Revolutionary periods, thirteen ante-bellum times, 
eight the Civil War and Reconstruction, and five recent 
times. Numerous maps and illustrations add the texts value. 
selected bibliography follows each chapter. There 
adequate index. 

(JG.) HORACE MONTGOMERY, USNR. 
Navy Pre-Flight School, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


British West Florida, 1763-1783. Cecil Johnson. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. ix, 258. 
$3.00.) 


the student Southern American history this volume 
particularly important, deals with province which occupied 
approximately the southern half the present states Alabama 
and Mississippi and the the state 
British West Florida, 1763-1783, extended from the Appalachicola 
River and the Chattahoochee River the east the Mississippi 
River the west, and from the parallel the north (as 
established Governor Johnstone 1764) the Iberville River 
and the Gulf Mexico the south. 

Professor Johnson gives well rounded story the twenty 
years British ownership the province which had previously 
been possession the Spanish and which fell again into Spanish 
hands after the American Revolution. Britain attempted work 
West Florida into the British colonial scheme, but due its 
Spanish background, the everlasting Indian problem, and the 
remote location the province from the other English colonies, 
her efforts were crowned with only meagre success. With very 
few exceptions the administration West Florida was identical 
with that any the other Royal English colonies. England 
used West Florida most advantageously for commercial intercourse 
with the Spanish colonies; the ports Mobile and Pensacola were 
ideally located for such trade. 

the five Royal governors sent West Florida the British 
government, Governor Johnstone was far the most outstanding. 
was very aggressive and did much constructive way during 
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his term office (1764-1767). “The good results which accrued 
from these constructive measures, however, were largely dissipated 
result the dissensions which were caused the Governor’s 
belligerent and overbearing manner.” (p. 60) 

the completion this study the author has based his re- 
search documents (photostat and transcript) various collec- 
tions Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida, and the Library 
Congress Washington. The original documents are found 
the Public Record Office London. The volume well written; 
the author has expressed his facts and ideas clear, concise 
manner. commended for his contribution this 
particular period Florida history. WALTER MARTIN 


University Georgia. 


Atlanta. City the Modern South. Compiled Workers 
the Writers’ Program the Work Projects Administration 
the State Georgia. (American Guide Series. New York: Smith 
Durrell, 1942. Pp. xxvi, 266. $2.50.) 


The compilation this guide Atlanta has been well done. 
written clear readable style and withal has been done 
scholarly manner, though not accompanied such scholarly 
trappings footnotes. For the information those who would 
read further test the correctness historical statements 
fairly complete bibliography has been included. has been 
characteristic the American Guide Series, this volume cleverly 
combines the historical background with the present, that the 
work may serve reasonably well both those who are interested 
only the past and those who should like look about the 
present and understand more than appears the surface 
they might looking at. 

Atlanta comparatively young city, even cities 
Georgia, the youngest the Original Thirteen. is, therefore, 
more difficulty feel the traditional even see here, than 
true Savannah Athens Macon. Atlanta’s storehouse 
the past filled mostly with what the Civil War produced 
destroyed, attested the fact that the author the section 
“History” devoted fourth his space these four years. 
Though Atlanta may have little history the sort that the tourist 
wants look sense, has government, transportation, com- 
merce and industry, newspapers, radio and all other components 
that cities have. Sections the book are devoted these 
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elements. Points interest are then taken and that informa- 
tion given about them which any person viewing them would like 
know. 

The book well stocked with illustrations, grouped con- 
venient places. Probably because war restrictions, the book 
its make-up (paper, type, binding, etc.) does not come the 
standard set the American Guide Series. 


The Negro Colonial New England, 1620-1776. Lorenzo 
Johnston Greene. (Studies History, Economics and Public Law. 
Edited the Faculty Political Science Columbia University. 
Number 494. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
404. $4.50.) 


Many references have been made slavery New England 
and few minor studies attempted, but all have been meagre 
and unreliable. is, therefore, the more desirable that the present 
book should have been written. Professor Greene has made 
thorough search the sources and has produced scholarly results, 
which correct much that has hitherto been written his subject. 

The first slave activities began New England probably not 
before 1638 and first related only the slave trade but soon 
thereafter few slaves were brought and the end the 
seventeenth century there were estimated slaves there, 
Indians well Negroes, though the former soon disappeared. 
Slavery New England was milder form than the Southern 
colonies, and Rhode Island Negro might kept servitude 
longer than ten years according law which was universally 
disregarded. Negroes might own property, they were tried 
juries for any crimes committed, and marriage among them was 
legal institution. Connecticut came have more slaves than 
any other New England colony. Contrary what has been often 
stated, slaves New England engaged many more activities 
than household services. They were used practically every 
industry whether the farm, the factory sea. 

When the slaves were freed New England directly following 
the Revolution, there were about 16,000 Negroes there. Just 
elsewhere the American colonies, there were free Negroes 
well slaves; but the number the latter New England 
the author never hazards guess beyond the statement that they 
were considerable. There was little difference between the status 
this class New England and Virginia. 

Since the subject this study the Negro, whether slave 
free, naturally includes the slave trade. The author shows 
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that this activity was vast economic importance New England. 
Without this business, New England could never have attained 
her wealth and consequent culture. The well-known triangular 
trade with the West Indies and Africa much the point here. 

Professor Greene has organized his subject well and has 
written clear style. This work contribution American 
history—a long-needed corrective well original study 
the New England Negro. 


Tennessee Senators Seen One their Successors. 
Kenneth McKellar. (Kingsport, Tenn.: Southern Publishers, Inc., 
Pp. xiv, 625. Illustrations.) 


Senator McKellar’s interest biography gave him the funda- 
mental and driving urge write this book, but the spark which 
set him off the trail the thirty-nine Tennessee senators who 
have served that state and are now dead was the controversy over 
William Blount, whom the Senate expelled. Having satisfied him- 
self that Blount was woefully wronged and having set forth his 
evidence this book, Senator McKellar proceeds with the other 
dead thirty-eight—he does not believe writing biographies 
living people, whose careers can never fixed until they have 
passed on. 

amateur historian and biographer, Senator McKellar has 
done well with his thirty-nine dead predecessors. Modestly 
believes that interest his book will largely confined 
Tennessee; yet the men discussed loom big the nation’s history, 
and from that standpoint interest them certainly would not 
for Tennessee only. But the Senator probably correct far 
his book goes, for has not adorned with that authority which 
justly commands when speaks the Senate. historian 
requires one set skills and Senator another. The Senator 
gives practically reference the sources his information 
and becomes mixed times with his historical facts, 
when assumes that France owned Louisiana the time the 
“Blount conspiracy,” that Sut Lovinggood was actual person, 
that Tennessee was not reconstructed because she got back 
into the Union first after the Civil War. 

Senator McKellar takes the opportunity defend the Senate 
against those who would traduce its members poke fun 
it—whether the critics newspapermen moving picture 
actors. The book well-made and attractively bound; will 
handy reference for those who would know something about the 
men who represented Tennessee the United States Senate. 
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Ante-Bellum South Carolina: Social and Cultural History. 
Rosser Taylor. (The James Sprunt Studies History and 
Political Science. Published under the Direction the Depart- 
ments History and Political Science the University North 
Carolina. Volume 25, Number Chapel Hill: The University 
North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. xii, 201.) 


refreshing read study this sort. much politics 
has got into the histories the states and the nation until 
recently that has has been difficult learn the interests and 
developments the mass people, other fields. Professor 
Taylor has made lively and interesting analysis ante-bellum 
South Carolinians their every-day doings, how they lived 
the country and the towns, what they wore, what they read, 
what diseases they contracted and how they attempted cure 
them, what educational advantages they had, what churches they 
attended and how the preaching was done, and how they developed 
and protected their slave institutions. such study great 
many details must brought in, support general statements and 
afford examples, but Professor Taylor has woven them into 
readable account. 

His information came from great many manuscript collec- 
tions, composed letters, diaries, and plantation accounts, 
well from printed documents, newspapers, and various secondary 
works. This work scholarly and the same time interesting, 
qualities not too often found together. 
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